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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE most spectacular if not the most important 

event of the week has been the arrival in Australia 

of Mr. Bert Hinkler sixteen days after he left 
Croydon Aerodrome in an ordinary Avro-Avian light 
aeroplane, with a cruising speed of not more than ninety 
miles an hour. This journey of 10,000 to 12,000 miles 
alone in a small aeroplane is an achievement obviously 
requiring both skill and endurance of the highest 
quality. The previous record time of twenty-eight days, 
taken by Sir Keith and Sir Ross Smith to fly from 
England to Australia in 1919, has been easily broken, 
and there was a regularity about Mr. Hinkler’s daily 
flights which shows how great has been the advance in 


the reliability of his equipment. It is not to be sup- 
posed that ordinary men will use this type of machine 
when travelling to Australia, but the demonstration 
that it can be done by a man of exceptional quality 
will certainly encourage others to entrust their mails, 
if not their lives, to air transport. 

* * * 

The cotton employers and operatives have met 
again in joint conference, and the decision of the 
American section of the Master Spinners to tender 
notices in order to enforce their wages and hours de- 
mands, is for the time being in abeyance. The pro- 
ceedings of the conference this week were hardly 
encouraging. The operatives reiterated their belief 
that there is no justification for lower wages or longer 
hours, but declared themselves *‘ in favour of an in- 
quiry in order to ascertain all the facts with regard to 
costs of production and distribution,’’ adding that, in 
their opinion, the most satisfactory form of inquiry 
would be ‘‘ a statutory committee appointed by the 
Government.’’ The employers replied that the 
** serious position of the industry requires immediate 
action *’; they proposed, therefore, a small joint com- 
mittee of investigation, and invited the operatives to 
nominate representatives to take part in it. The opera- 
tives are to give their answer next Monday. It hardly 
seems that they can lose anything by accepting the 
invitation. On the other hand, it hardly seems that 
their acceptance can result in anything except a further 
disagreement. It is obvious that a joint committee, 
confined to the spinning and weaving sections of the 
industry, and bound to report within a month, will 
be unable to make any practical contribution towards 
the reorganization of the industry, or towards carrying 
out a constructive project for recapturing lost markets. 
Thus anything said on such matters is bound to be 
merely words in the air, which will not assist in any 
way to bring the two sides together on wages and 
hours. The vital question is whether the employers 
mean to press their wages and hours demand to an 
issue; and that is a question which they are probably 
unable, at the moment, to answer themselves. The 


position remains highly dangerous. 
. * * * 


The Companies Bill, which was read a second time 
in the House of Commons on Monday, is an old acquain- 
tance which lack of Parliamentary time has hitherto 
prevented from reaching the Statute Book. It is, so 
far as it goes, a useful and unobjectionable measure. 
It provides that prospectuses should contain full par- 
ticulars as to the voting-powers and rights to partici- 
pate in profits of all classes of shares issued. It con- 
tains provisions for regulating the practice of share- 
hawking; and it includes clauses designed to prevent 
a variety of abuses, such as companies trafficking in 
their own shares. The criticism in the House of Com- 








mons from the Labour Benches was mainly directed, 
not against the contents, but against the omissions of 
the Bill. In particular stress was laid on the impor- 
tance of requiring public companies to publish much 
fuller information in their balance-sheets. With this 
view we entirely agree, and we would commend to 
those who share it a study of the chapter entitled ** The 
Joint Stock Company,” in the Report of the Liberal 
Industrial Inquiry. 
* * + 

After a stormy debate, the Indian Legislative 
Assembly carried last Saturday by 68 votes to 62 a 
motion, 

‘* That the constitution of the Simon Commission and 
its scheme of inquiry are wholly unacceptable to this 
House, which will have nothing to do with the Commis- 
sion in any shape or form.” 


The result was not unexpected, but it accentuates the 
difficulties by which the Commission is confronted. An 
atmosphere of suspicion hangs over its proceedings, 
in which the smallest incident is magnified into a 
deliberate insult. Through some misunderstanding, 
the Commissioners did not listen to the debate in the 
Legislative Assembly of India, though they visited the 
Legislative Assembly of Bengal; this, of course, served 
to convince many Indians that they were steeped in 
Anglo-Indian prejudice. It is even conceivable that 
the narrow margin of six votes may have been swayed 
by this imaginary slight. However that may be, Sir 
John Simon has taken the rebuff with great good 
humour. ** We have plenty of patience and good 
temper,”’ he observed to the Press, ** and a great desire 
to do our best to be helpful. The Commission has its 
own plans and will carry through its work, which will 
be to the real advantage of India.’’ The preliminary 
stage of investigation is now nearing its end, and India 
will have an opportunity of thinking things over until 
October. 
> 7 ~ 

President von Hindenburg has succeeded in pre- 
venting a dissolution of the German Reichstag; but 
only by very strenuous exertions. His open interven- 
tion and appeal to Herr Marx were insufficient; dis- 
agreement upon the clause of the education bill relat- 
ing to denominational schools, and on agrarian 
problems, was so strong that the Coalition Government 
considered themselves dissolved de facto. The Presi- 
dent then hinted that if the Coalition dissolved he would 
summon a Cabinet of representative business men to 
pass the measures which the Coalition had prepared 
with such care, and were on the point of dropping with 
such levity. On this the Coalition agreed to keep 
together until a mass of measures, known as the Emer- 
gency Programme, became law. This has been the 
President’s most forceful intervention in German 
party politics. No one seems to have resented it, for 
his motives were palpably public-spirited, and even 
those parties who were not best pleased with the old 
Marshal’s elevation to the Presidency have frankly 
admitted that his action was without party bias. 

* * * 


That Russian policy is still based on the illusion of 
a ** world revolution ”’ is shown by the crazy election- 
eering tactics imposed by Moscow on the British and 
French Communist Parties. The Communist candidates 
in France are in all cases to be maintained at the second 
ballots with the one exception that they may be with- 
drawn in favour of a Socialist that has accepted the 
** ynited front ’’ before the first poll—that is, agreed 
to combine with the Communists at the second ballot 
against all other parties. As the Socialist Party has 
forbidden its candidates to make such an agreement, 
because it might in certain circumstances result in the 
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election of a reactionary, no such case is likely to arise. 
This ** politique du pire,’’ which has already been tried 
in another form in Germany with disastrous conse- 
quences to the Communist Party, is due to the absurd 
belief that a reactionary Government in France would 
lead to a social revolution. It would, of course, be 
more likely to lead to something like Fascism. The 
dangers of this policy are fully recognized in the French 
Communist Party, very few of whose members are in 
favour of it, and it was not adopted without grave 
warnings from several leading Communists, but Moscow 
having spoken, the faithful could but submit. Pro- 
minent French Communists say in private that it is 
suicidal. It is possible that in some constituencies 
many of the Communist electors will refuse to obey 
orders and will desert the Communist candidate at the 
second ballot, and, in any case, all the experienced 
politicians in the Communist Party are convinced that 
if the tactics result in handing over seats to the reac- 
tionaries there will be a revolt of the rank and file after 
the election. 
* * * 

After prolonged discussion and the examination of 
many witnesses, the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives has been unable 
to agree on its recommendations as to new construction, 
and it is rumoured that the cleavage is so serious 
that unanimity may prove impossible to obtain. This 
confirms our opinion that public opinion in the States 
is very evenly divided; but the British Government, 
to judge from Mr. Bridgeman’s latest utterances, en- 
tirely misconceives the significance of the controversy. 
Mr. Bridgeman says, very properly, that the American 
programme is a matter for the Americans alone; but 
he seems to think that agreed limitation does not 
greatly matter, and that the proper course is to try and 
forget all about the Geneva breakdown, and trust to 
the pacifist and economist groups in the States putting 
a brake on provocative expenditure. The fact seems to 
be that, while the American public has, undoubtedly, 
been staggered by the cost of the proposals, the strength 
of the opposition lies in the desire for limitation. 
American public opinion is convinced that the political 
and economic strength of the States entitles them to a 
Navy at least as large as any other; but while the Big 
Navy Group would prefer to attain parity, or pre- 
dominance, by competitive building, the more respon- 
sible elements desire parity by agreement, and are 
opposed to the present programme mainly because it 
may prejudice the chances of limitation. 

* * * 


While much fuller statistical information is avail- 
able in the United States on most economic and indus- 
trial matters than is available in this country, there is 
one notable gap in the American statistical equipment. 
There are no official figures of unemployment, an omis- 
sion which reflects the fact that there is no machinery 
of Employment Exchanges, no system of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, or any other form of organized public 
relief. There is no room for doubt, however, that 
unemployment exists just now in the United States on 
a large scale. We read of “* bread lines ”’ in the great 
cities. Governor Smith of New York calls for the push- 
ing forward of public works. And a resolution urging 
similar action on the Federal Government has been 
introduced into the House of Representatives. The 
extent of the unemployment is the subject of varying 
computations ; but four millions appears to be accepted 
as by no means a fanciful estimate, and this figure, 
allowing for the larger population in the United States, 
represents a very similar scale of unemployment to 
that which prevails in this country. It must not be 
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inferred, of course, that the phenomenon is as formid- 
able in character. Men pass in and out of employment 
in the United States much more rapidly than here; and 
the ups and downs of the American labour market pre- 
sent no parallel to the obstinate, localized, surplus 
labour problem of our old-established industries. Pro- 
duction, moreover, is on the up grade in America at the 
moment. None the less, it would not be surprising, 
for various reasons, if the United States finds it neces- 
sary during the next few years to reckon more seriously 
with unemployment than she has done hitherto. And, 
if so, she may find reason to regret the absence of any- 
thing corresponding to our British system of social 
insurance. 
* * * 

The Pan-American Conference has come to an end 
without having brought about any notable increase of 
solidarity among the nations composing it, or imposed 
any new check on the Caribbean policy of the United 
States, whose interests seem to have been represented 
with consummate ability by the Chief Delegate, Mr. 
Hughes. The discussions made it clear that the South 
American Republics are alarmed by the growth of an 
interventionist policy in the United States; but it was 
equally clear that their reluctance to accept any 
restraints on their own freedom of action prevents, at 
present, any effective, concerted opposition. There 
was an equal lack of effective co-operation on the ques- 
tion of the removal or lowering of tariff barriers, and 
Dr. Puerrydon, Chairman of the Argentine Delegation, 
the ablest advocate of compulsory arbitration and the 
removal of tariff barriers, was driven to resign from the 
Delegation, and also from his post as Ambassador at 
Washington, as a protest against failure to settle the 
tariff issue. As Dr. Puerrydon is a candidate for the 
Argentine Presidency, he may have future opportunities 
of pushing his views, but until the Tacna-Arica dispute, 
and others like it, are cleared away those in the United 
States who are working for a more liberal Pan-American 
policy can look for little concerted support from the 
South American States. 

* * * 


The Italian Cabinet have either approved, or are 
on the point of approving, the law by which the new 
Parliament is to be elected. Fascist local councils, 
trade and labour organizations, and associations of pro- 
fessional men are to submit lists of candidates to the 
Fascist Grand Council, who have the right both of 
adding to the list and expunging names from it. The 
list will then be presented to the whole electorate, and 
the electors must accept or reject it in its entirety. If 
the list obtains a bare majority, or even an equality of 
votes, all the candidates will be considered to be 
elected. If there is a majority against the list, new 
alternative lists must be prepared, and the electors will 
be free to choose between them, a certain number of 
places being allotted to candidates from the unsuc- 
cessful lists, on the basis of the votes they receive. It is 
hardly pretended that these provisions for alternative 
lists are more than a formality. The average voter 
will know little about the great majority of the four 
hundred names presented by the Fascist Grand Council, 
and out of fear, favour, or indifference, a majority will 
probably accept it. The whole system recalls the best 
days of Venice and the Medicis; but why go to all this 
trouble of elections to secure a packed house, when 
simple nomination by the Grand Council, backed by 
the support of the Fascist militia, would do all that is 
required ? 

* * * 

The unrest on the south-western frontier of Iraq 

appears to be growing and spreading. The redoubtable 
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Sheikh ed Dowish has apparently found raiding so 
profitable that he has persuaded the Sheikh of the 
Mutairi to collaborate, and the latest news is of a razzia 
in which an Iraqui tribe of Bedouins have lost all their 
cattle and suffered casualties. The Royal Air Force 
planes overtook the raiders, casualties were inflicted, 
and a young airman lost his life to a Wahabi bullet. 
The position is extremely unsatisfactory ; first, because 
Ibn Saud is obviously unable to keep the outer Sheikhs 
in order; secondly, because the arguments in favour of 
entrusting the defence of wild and distant frontiers to 
the Royal Air Force hardly seem to fit the established 
facts. The raiding Arabs are beginning, it is said, to 
regard it not as an effective deterrent, but as a force 
whose methods are singularly reminiscent of their own. 
Both depend on surprise and rapidity of movement ; the 
only difference is that the Bedouin raid for cattle and 
the Air Force for a point of honour. If the Arabs get 
it into their heads that we are becoming converted to 
their methods of raid and counter-raid, the disturbances 
will be interminable. 
* * * 


Friends of the League of Nations in all countries 
will do well to take seriously the protests of the 
Chamber of Shipping and Liverpool Steamship Owners’ 
Association against the failure to ratify and enforce 
conventions signed under the auspices of the League. 
The Association sets out, as follows, the position with 
regard to five conventions, of great importance in 
eliminating obstacles to trade and sources of political 
friction :— 


Freedom of Transit: 
Navigable Waterways: 


Signatories 40: Ratifications 22 


9 ”? 


Customs Formalities : a 37 s 26 
Maritime Ports: * 25 ne 9 
Railways: = 33 ie 15 


They add that ratification has not always been followed 
by effective application. Shipowners, from the nature 
of their business, were peculiarly inclined to welcome 
the League’s economic activities ; they have co-operated 
cordially in drafting the conventions, and it will be a 
bad thing both for the League’s prestige and the growth 
of the League habit if they are disillusioned. It is to 
be hoped that the Council and public opinion in the 
countries concerned will unite to put pressure on the 
national Governments. 
* * * 


There are few controversies in which it is so easy 
to sympathize with all parties as it is in the case of 
the Nurse Cavell film. It is natural that the Germans 
should dislike the theme and fear that the film will 
revive bitter memories. It is highly creditable to Sir 
Austen Chamberlain that he should be anxious to avoid 
offence to Germany. It is the business of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor and his colleagues on the Board of Film 
Censors to take account of any circumstances which 
may lead to trouble if a film is exhibited, for they are 
an entirely unofficial body appointed by the trade for 
the precise purpose of guarding against trouble. It is 
nevertheless extremely hard on Mr. Wilcox, Mr. 
Reginald Berkeley, and Miss Thorndike, who have 
made the film in perfectly good faith as a work of art 
tending to show the evils of the war-spirit, that their 
work should be condemned unseen as a vulgar attack 
on a now friendly nation; and it is inevitable that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who has a salutary dislike of all cen- 
sorship, should come to the defence of his fellow artists. 
It is possible, however, that the outcome of the whole 
affair will be that the film will be seen by those who 
wish to see it, without official approval, and that per- 
haps is the best solution of the problem. 
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“ETHYL IS HERE” 


NEW motor-spirit, called Ethyl, which has been 
Prensa for some years in the United States, has 
recently made its appearance in this country ; and 
notices can be seen in many of our garages announcing 
that ** Ethyl is Here.’’ In private, in circles where 
men of science and medicine gather together, the 
arrival of this new product is the subject of much 
uneasiness, sometimes strongly expressed. The special 
feature of Ethyl is that it contains as a component small 
quantities of a chemical substance known as lead 
tetraethyl ; and the uneasiness relates to the question of 
whether the widespread use of this product may not 
entail a serious danger of that most horrible and 
insidious disease, lead-poisoning. Uneasiness on this 
point, while it has been freely expressed in private as 
we have said, has not hitherto found much reflection 
in the public Press. This week, however, the Times 
(February 22nd) contains a letter from Sir William 
Pope, Professor of Chemistry at Cambridge, which will, 
we trust, serve to direct attention seriously to the 
matter :— 
‘* Pharmacological evidence,’ writes Sir William 
Pope, “has been published which proves conclusively 
that lead tetraethyl is absorbed from its dilute petrol 
solutions by animals through the skin and by the lungs. 
A garage hand who continually wets his skin with such 
a liquid, splashes it on his clothes, eats his food without 
scrupulous attention to cleanliness, or breathes an 
atmosphere tainted with the vapour, must thus be liable 
to contract lead poisoning ; careless engine cleaners or 
repairers will incur a similar liability. Naturally those 
who adopt the necessary precautions can use this petrol 
without risk, but it is notorious that a certain proportion 
of those who will handle this material will not take the 
precautions. As time goes on the careless will tend to 
relax such precautions as they may be induced to take, 
and it is known that the fatal effects of continually 
absorbing small doses of lead may take a number of 
years to develop.”’ 


Sir William Pope is not a man to raise an unneces- 
sary ** scare ’’; and such a warning, coming with the 
weight of his authority, must be taken seriously. The 
dangers which he indicates affect, it will be observed, 
two classes of people. There is, first, the risk to garage 
attendants. Can anyone familiar with the conditions 
under which they work, dismiss this risk lightly in face 
of Sir William Pope’s remarks? But there would also 
appear to be some risk, though a less considerable one, 
to the car-driver, whether chauffeur or owner-driver, 
who is in the habit of cleaning his own engine or doing 
minor repairs. In both cases, it is important to bear 
in mind the slow, insidious nature of lead-poisoning. 
The danger is not one of deleterious consequences which 
are immediately apparent, but one of the cumulative 
effects of absorbing small doses of lead into the system 
over a period of years. There lies before us, as we write, 
a recent publication of the International Labour Office, 
entitled ‘* White Lead,”’’ surveying the different ques- 
tions of the use of white lead in the painting industry. 
We find there the following passage :— 


‘Lead is all the more dangerous by reason of the 
fact that its action is accompanied by no kind of warning 
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—‘ it is a dog which bites without barking.’ The destruc- 
tion of the system takes place very gradually without the 
possibility of any violent crisis acting as a warning to 
the worker. How many workers consider themselves as 
healthy and believe that they have escaped the risk of 
contact with white lead, and at the same time show 
numerous punctate basophilia in the red corpuscles or 
even fall victims to colic shortly thereafter? ” 


This consideration must be borne in mind in 
weighing the fact, which is reassuring so far as it goes, 
that in the United States the possible dangers of the 
use of ethyl were the subject of an investigation by a 
committee of the Public Health Service, and that the 
sale of ethyl, which was prohibited pending that inves- 
tigation, has subsequently been allowed. Sir William 
Pope states in his letter to the Times that the report 
of this Committee 


‘‘is necessarily preliminary in character and is framed 
in guarded terms ; it may be summarized by one of its 
phrases: ‘No positive evidence could be obtained of 
harmful effects attributable fo the use of ethyl gasolene,’ 
and it concludes by ‘ urging strongly that suitable appro- 
priation be requested from Congress for the continuance 
of these investigations ’.”’ 


In view of the short time that has elapsed since 
ethy] was first used, the absence of ** positive evidence ”’ 
of harmful effects seems far from conclusive. More- 
over, while the United States has deliberately allowed 
the salé of ethyl, Switzerland has forbidden it. Alto- 
gether, therefore, there would appear to be sufficient 
prima facie grounds for uneasiness to constitute an 
overwhelming case for an official investigation in Great 
Britain. 


‘“ At the present time,’’ writes Sir William Pope, 
‘‘ elaborate regulations are in force for the purpose of 
protecting a comparatively small number of painters, 
pottery glazers, and the like from the hazards of lead- 
poisoning ; it thus seems the more remarkable that lead 
tetraethyl can suddenly be placed in the hands of hun- 
dreds of thousands of users without an exhaustive official 
examination under the auspices of the Ministry of Health 
or the Home Office, and without the imposition of special 
official regulations governing its sale and use.”’ 


While no official cognizance has as yet, apparently, 
been taken of the matter, it is the subject of various 
unofficial investigations. The Damy Mam announced 
some weeks ago that it was conducting a ** comprehen- 
sive test of ethyl ’’ in the interest of motorists and the 
general public. It has already published an interim 
report from its Motoring Correspondent on the advan- 
tages of ethyl from the point of view of the smooth 
running of a car. It appears that cars pick up speed 
better on ethyl than on ordinary petrol; engines are 
not so inclined to ** pink ”? when subjected to a strain, 
and they run more softly at high speeds. We have not 
yet had the report of the ‘* doctor,’? who, the DamLy 
Mai informs its readers, ‘* is in charge of the medical 
side of the test.’? Last week, however, the Darty Mart 
published a letter from the Director of the Research 
Association of British Motor and Allied Manufacturers 
which contained some interesting information. The 
used oil of a car which had run 1,788 miles on ethyl 
was examined and was found to contain some 7 grams 
of lead. The Damty Mau. promises shortly ‘* a similar 
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analysis regarding the exhaust gases, and later, when 
the two motor-cars and the air-cooled motor-cycle have 
completed their road trials, it will be possible to state 
the amount of lead found in the interior of the 
engines.”’ 

Now we do not doubt that it will be very useful 
to have this information, or that the Damy Mar is 
performing a real public service in organizing these 
researches. But the matter is not one which ought to 
be left to the investigations of either the Dam Mat or 
the Research Association of British Motor and Allied 
Manufacturers. There is, as Sir William Pope justly 
observes, something incongruous and startling in the 
contrast between the elaborate official concern which is 
paid to the use of lead paints and the official unconcern 
with the possible dangers of this new variety of petrol. 
The use of white lead has been, during these last few 
years, the subject of an International Convention, of a 
British Act of Parliament, of the resignation of Sir 
Thomas Legge from his position of Senior Inspector of 
Factories because this Act did not sufficiently carry 
out the provisions of the International Convention, of 
propaganda and counter-propaganda, and of a con- 
siderable literature. Such is the measure of the public 
concern with the danger of lead-poisoning, when it 
takes a form which affects only a limited number of 
people. When responsible men of science allege that 
the use of ethyl may entail a similar danger, more 
wide-reaching and ‘*‘ more insidious ”’ in form, a sense 
of proportion must surely support the demand for an 
investigation. We do not profess to be able to assess 
the technical merits of the matter. It may prove, 
despite Sir William Pope’s apprehensions, that the risk 
of lead-poisoning is negligible, and that the use of ethyl 
may safely be allowed without any special regulation. 
Or it may prove possible to devise special regulations, 
the observance of which will eliminate what risk there 
is. But we have no doubt whatever that there ought 
to be the ** exhaustive official examination ’’ for which 
Sir William Pope calls. 


“THE TIMES” AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 


HE Times has created a mild sensation by attacking 

the ‘so-called League of Nations Union’ in a 

petulant leading article last Saturday. The immediate 
oceasion of this attack was an address on Disarmament, 
delivered by Professor P. N. Baker to the City Branch of 
the Union at the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow on the 16th 
inst. Among Professor Baker’s audience was Vice-Admiral 
Aubrey Smith, who was recently the British naval expert 
on the League’s Permanent Advisory Commission for 
Naval, Military, and Air questions—a body which, it may 
incidentally be remarked, was brought into existence with 
the object of facilitating disarmament. The Admiral 
listened to the address with indignation, and was moved 
to write a letter to the Times, in which he accused Pro- 
fessor Baker of making ‘‘ the League of Nations and dis- 
armament party questions.”? This charge he based on four 
minor charges : (1) that the address contained ‘* no allusion 
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to all that had been done in the way of reduction of arma- 
ment by this country since the Armistice ’’; (2) that, 
** although emphasis was laid upon our undertakings to 
Germany to disarm, no mention was made of the Article 
in the Covenant which expressly states that ‘ the main- 
tenance of peace requires the reduction of national arma- 
ments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety’ ’’; (8) that it was implied that “ difficulties no 
longer exist as regards the technical details concerning re- 
duction and limitation of armament, and that the only 
thing lacking is ‘ will power ’ on the part of the Govern- 
ment ”’; (4) that the speaker said that ‘* war-mongers were 
shrieking at each other across the Atlantic,’’ and that ‘* our 
relations with America at the moment were worse than 
they had been for fifty years.” 

We. are not greatly concerned to defend Professor 
Baker against this indictment because it is obvious that 
the major charge of making the League and disarmament 
party questions is not substantiated, and, in any case, 
he has defended himself with characteristic vigour in Tues- 
day’s Times. But as we also were present at the meeting, 
and greatly admired an eloquent and restrained address, 
we should like to remark that the Admiral gives a most 
misleading impression of its general tenor; that full justice 
was done to the achievement of the British Government in 
reducing armaments to the 1914 level (though it was cer- 
tainly suggested that further reduction is desirable and 
might be obtained by international agreement); and that 
will-power on the part of the Governments (not of one 
Government alone) was what the speaker found lacking. 
Of party feeling there was no trace. So far as Professor 
Baker is concerned, therefore, the Tres article may have 
been written under a misapprehension, but it raised a 
wider issue of some importance. 

Following Lord Cushendun, the Tres declares that 
** a Union which professes to be a non-party organization 
is acting with impropriety when it presses upon its 
adherents a particular policy known to be unacceptable to 
the Government of the day.’’ This is a strange doctrine. 
Obviously, a non-party organization must deal equally with 
all parties. It follows, therefore, as Lord Cecil has pointed 
out, that ‘‘ if it is not to oppose any view of the Govern- 
ment it must take the same attitude with regard to any 
view of the Opposition. In other words, it must remain 
absolutely silent about any question on which there is con- 
troversy.’’ This would reduce the work of such bodies to 
very small proportions, and would indeed exterminate 
many of them. What, for instance, would a Taxpayers’ 
Association be able to do after the Chancellor had produced 
his Budget? The Times, at any rate, is logically debarred 
from taking this standpoint, for it has recently given 
prominence to a letter from the Navy League criticizing 
the Government for postponing their cruiser programme. 

It must be admitted that the correct attitude of non- 
party organizations is not easily formulated. A concen- 
tration upon the object in view without regard to the party 
affiliations of individual members is, we suppose, the 
essence of the matter. It is entirely desirable to keep issues 
of foreign policy, as far as possible, out of ordinary party 
politics. But this by no means absolves the responsible 
citizen from the duty of interesting himself in foreign 
affairs, nor should it be allowed to deprive the Government 
of the day of the benefit of his criticism. It is precisely 
through such bodies as the League of Nations Union that 
informed criticism is best expressed. And the Union has 
hitherto steered a very judicious course through the shoals 
of party politics. On any question which has become a 
party issue it has contrived to remain silent or to preserve 
an impartial attitude. But the particular matter on which 
it has annoyed Lord Cushendun and the Times—the ques- 
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tion of signing the Optional Clause in the Statute of the 
International Court—is typical of those issues which it is 
desirable to keep out of party politics, but essential to 
ventilate in public, and with which therefore the Union is 
peculiarly fitted to deal. It happens, moreover, that it has 
been the policy of the Union to advocate the signature of 
the Optional Clause for a much longer period than the 
Government has avowed its intention of withholding that 
signature. It is actually suggested, therefore, that a non- 
party organization must adapt its policy to make it accord 
with that of the Government. The Income Taxpayers’ 
Association must, it seems, after Mr. Churchill’s recent 
pronouncement, divert its attention to rates ! 

One further revelation by the Times of the iniquity of 
the League of Nations Union deserves to be mentioned. 
Recently, we are told, a poster ‘‘ was prominently dis- 
played in a London street.’’ This poster stated, first, that 
it was the duty of the League to make plans for a general 
reduction of armaments, further that the British Govern- 
ment spent in one year £121,000,000 on the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and finally that it spent on the League of 
Nations £100,000. ‘* While in this case, the facts were 
literally correct,’? comments the Tres, ‘ the obviously 
intended suggestion that Great Britain was thoroughly in- 
sincere in her disarmament policy was altogether mislead- 
ing and harmful.’? Can it be that the Times is itself un- 
easy at the drift of foreign policy? It certainly seems 
unduly sensitive about the juxtaposition of facts “ literally 
correct.’” At any rate we may conclude that the League 
of Nations Union is doing good work if it can cause so 
much irritation while it provides such meagre grounds for 
valid criticism. 


THE RABBITS BILL 


‘ HE rooks,’”’? Lord Melbourne is reported to have 
remarked controversially to Queen Victoria, “* are 
my delight,’? and it would seem that the Govern- 

ment is disposed to agree with the great Whig Minister. 

The Rabbits and Rooks Bill (which was referred last May 

to a Select Committee of the House of Lords) is to be rein- 

troduced simply as a Rabbits Bill, and the powers of entry 
and destruction conferred on County Councils thereby are 
directed against rabbits alone. It is satisfactory to observe 
that the use of the spring trap for the purpose of killing 
rabbits is prohibited to County Councils by section 1, sub- 
section 7 of the Bill, and it is a misfortune that the em- 
ployment of this abominable instrument of torture as a 
method of taking rabbits has not long since been made 
generally illegal. There is no further restriction on methods 
of killing under the present Bill, and the words “ nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to render rabbits [or rooks] 
vermin for the purposes of section 8 of the Protection of 

Animals Act, 1911,’’ which occur in section 1, subsection 7 

of the Rabbits and Rooks Bill do not reappear in the 

present Bill. The intention of that clause was to prevent 
the use of poison for the destruction of rabbits and rooks, 
and this laudable object was expressly approved by Lord 

Bledisloe in moving the second reading of the measure. 

What has happened since then to induce the Government 

to drop this humane and sensible prohibition? Are the 

County Councils to be empowered by subsection 2 of 

section 1 of the present measure to sell poisoned rabbits 

‘fat the best price reasonably obtainable’? The Bill 

should be amended so as to prohibit not only poisons but 

snares. The snare is cruel, because it does not kill as a 

rule, but holds the rabbit alive, perhaps half strangled, 

unti] the trapper arrives. It may very well be that a rabbit 
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will remain all night in a snare, or even longer, before he 
is discovered. It is very easy for a trapper to overlook 
a snare and, if not securely fastened, the animal will carry 
it away. The appearance of a rabbit or hare which has 
carried a snare round its shoulders or loins for weeks or 
more is no uncommon thing. Further the snare is a peril 
to other animals, especially dogs, who may easily strangle 
themselves before they can be released. If the County 
Councils are to be given these unusual powers of entry and 
destruction they should be carefully confined to the employ- 
ment of competent persons with guns, nets, ferrets, and 
terriers. By these methods the rabbits would be killed 
expeditiously and cleanly. Why should a County Council 
be given power to employ methods of killing rabbits on a 
man’s land, to which the owner of the land conscientiously 
and reasonably objects? That principle has been recog- 
nized by the prohibition of the spring trap, but there is 
also a strong and widespread objection, certainly to poison, 
and probably to snares. The Bill should be amended to 
secure these ends. 


A PERSONAL NOTE ON 
LORD OXFORD 


HOSE who only knew Lord Oxford in his later life 

must find it hard to credit either the appearance or 

the reputation which are reported to have been his 
thirty or more years ago. The ability and the reticence 
were thére to be recognized; but the somewhat tight 
features, the alleged coldness of the aspiring lawyer from 
Balliol were entirely transformed in the noble Roman of 
the war and post-war years, who looked the part of Prime 
Minister as no one has since Mr. Gladstone. His massive 
countenance and aspect of venerable strength were, in these 
later days, easily perceived to mask neither coldness nor 
egoism, but to clothe with an appropriate form a warm and 
tender heart easily touched to emotion, and a personal 
reserve which did not ask or claim anything for himself. 

Lord Oxford possessed most of the needed gifts of a 
great statesman except ruthlessness towards others and 
insensitiveness for himself. One wonders whether in the 
conditions of the modern age a man so sensitive as he was 
will ever again be robust enough to expose himself to the 
outrages of public life. Lord Oxford protected his sensi- 
tiveness by silence, by totally refraining from retort or 
from complaint. He absolutely rejected the aid or the 
opportunities of the venal Press. He could be the leader of 
a Nation or of a Party; he would hasten to protect a friend 
or a colleague; but he disdained to protect himself to a 
degree which was scarcely compatible with the actual con- 
ditions of contemporary life. Yet it was probably this 
course of behaviour, this element of character which, in- 
creasingly with years, moulded for him the aspect of 
dignity, the air of sweetness and calm, the gentle rugged- 
ness of countenance, which those who knew him after he 
had finally left office will carry in their memories as charac- 
teristically his. He had, besides, a keen sense of the 
pleasure of simple things; and it was this capacity, perhaps, 
which helped him to face politica] disappointments, when 
they came, without self-pity. 

It is natural to dwell at this moment on the qualities 
which made him lovable and were also those which events 
brought most to notice in the closing phase of his career— 
the phase after he had ceased to be Prime Minister, the last 
twelve years, which have contributed little or nothing to his 
constructive services to the State, yet have greatly added to 
the world’s knowledge and appreciation of his own per- 
sonality. But it was, of course, his powers of intellect and 
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of rapid industry which carried him to great offices of State. 
Lord Oxford’s intellect combined rapidity of apprehension, 
lucidity, critical sharpness, a copious and accurate memory, 
taste and discrimination, freedom both from prejudices 
and from illusion, with an absence of originality and 
creative power; and I am not sure that this want of 
originality was not one of the most necessary of the in- 
gredients to produce the successful combination. His mind 
was built for the purpose of dealing with the given facts 
of the outside world; it was a mill or a machine, not a 
mine or a springing field. But this deficiency conserved the 
strength of his judgment. Lord Oxford had no intellectual 
fancies to lead him astray, no balloons of his own making 
to lift his feet off the ground. It was his business to hear 
and to judge; and the positions he occupied—Home 
Secretary, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Prime Minister— 
are positions best occupied, not by one ingenious to invent 
and to build, but by one whose business it is to hear and to 
judge. For this business there has been no man in this 
century by any means his equal. Few words and little 
time were necessary for him to apprehend perfectly the 
purport of what he was being told; and he would bring 
his knowledge and experience to bear on it with an entire 
freedom from bias and parti pris. 

His temperament was naturally conservative. With a 
little stupidity and a few prejudices dashed in he would 
have been Conservative in the political sense also. As it 
was, he was the perfect Whig for carrying into execution 
those Radical projects of his generation which were well 
judged. It is remarkable, looking back on the Liberal 
legislation of the eight years before the war, to see how 
abundant it was, yet how well chosen, and how completely 
on the whole it has stood the test of events. To Lord 
Oxford we owe, not the invention of any part of that 
programme, but the wisdom of its selection and execution. 
In the controversy as to the conduct of the war, which 
culminated in the downfall of the first Coalition Govern- 
ment at the end of 1916, I believed then, and I believe 
now, that he was largely in the right. 

Few men can have accomplished in their lives more 
hard work than Lord Oxford. But he worked, as a Prime 
Minister must if he is to survive, with great economy of 
effort. He could deal with printed and written matter with 
the rapidity of a scholar. He never succumbed to the 
modern curse of shorthand and the verbosity it breeds. 
Lord Oxford belonged to the lineage of great men, which 
will, I pray, never die out, who can take up a pen and do 
what is necessary in short notes written in their own hand. 
Lord Oxford’s fault, in relation to his work, lay, per- 
haps, in his willingness to relax his attention from it when 
it was put by, not to carry it about with him in his mind 
and on his tongue when the official day’s work was done. 
Certainly this was a source of strength sometimes, but 
also, on occasion, of weakness. In combination with his 
reserve, which made it difficult to broach with him an 
awkward topic—in part the necessary equipment of any 
leading statesman to keep the impertinent at bay, but 
practised by him in an unusual degree—it would sometimes 
cut him off from full knowledge of what was brewing in the 
political cauldron. These habits of mind were also capable 
of facilitating an evasion, especially of a personal issue. 
The discipline and the harsh severity towards faithful 
friends and less faithful rivals alike, which the management 
of a Cabinet must needs entail, were to him extraordinarily 
distasteful. 

Lord Oxford was, therefore, at his best and at his 
happiest when there were great issues afoot which were 
entirely political and not at all personal; when he had 
behind him a body of supporters and lieutenants united at 
heart and in intention, and only differing in the degrees 
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of their impulsiveness. On such occasions he would be 
able to use, and direct into the courses of wisdom, all that 
is most valuable in a great political party. The fight for 
Free Trade, the fight for the Parliament Act, the opening 
year of the war were opportunities of this kind, when Mr. 
Asquith could stand up as a leader with the full powers 
of his intellect and composure of spirit. 

It is to be recorded of Lord Oxford that he loved 
learning and studious ways and the things which a Univer- 
sity stands for. He was a real reader; he could handle 
books in a library with love. The classical and literary pur- 
suits, his aptitude for which had gained him his first step on 
the ladder, were not discarded when they had ceased to be 
useful. I think that he liked these things, just as he 
liked great constitutional and political controversies, all 
the better because they were not too much mixed with the 
soiled clay of personal issues. 

Those who knew Lord Oxford intimately cannot think 
of him except in the environment of a unique family. He 
was the solid core round which that brilliant circle revolved 
—the centre of the gayest and brightest world, the widest- 
flung yet the simplest hospitality of modern England. With 
the most incomparable of hostesses opposite him, with wit 
and abundance, indiscretion and all that was most rash and 
bold flying round him, Lord Oxford would love to appear 
the dullest amidst so much light, to rest himself, and to 
enjoy the flow of reason and of unreason, stroking his 
chin, shrugging his shoulders, a wise and tolerant umpire. 

J. M. Keynes. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


R. BALDWIN’S memorial speech in Parliament on 

Lord Oxford has been generally and most justly 

praised for its delicate sympathy and its fine phras- 
ing. Mr. Lloyd George obviously had the most difficult 
task, and by common consent he performed it with much 
tact and feeling. His estimate of the character of 
Asquith’s mind was distinguished also, I thought, by its 
accurate discrimination. It was essentially a judicial mind. 
A good judge listens carefully to what is said, reserving his 
ruling until the case has been thoroughly explored from all 
angles, and when he speaks it is finally and with decision. 
That was always Asquith’s way; he did not initiate action, 
but chose the best course among the alternatives placed 
before him. He was that rare thing, a disinterested listener 
—not one who waits until he is offered an excuse for an 
opinion he has already formed. He would listen (to apply 
the sentence of Bacon) ‘‘ not to contradict and confute ; nor 
to believe and take for granted; . . . but to weigh and 
consider.”” When he had listened to everything he would 
(in a party crisis) say briefly and decisively whether what 
was proposed would do or not, and if he accepted it that 
was the end of it. It was known that he would act as he 
had spoken. This is not the time to rouse the dissonances 
of the past, but I may express the common feeling that it 
was a thousand pities that Asquith could not share in some 
manner in the work of making the peace. That was a task 
in which his judicial balance and moderation would have 
been of the greatest value. He would have listened, 
weighed, and considered, and his judgment would have 
found its way slowly but surely to the best or at any rate 
the least bad path through the tangle of interests and 


passions. 
* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George has recently reminded us—it was 
hardly necessary—that he was bred in the Gladstonian 
tradition. Part of that tradition was a quick and pas- 
sionate response to appeals on behalf of suffering masses of 
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men. In this sense it is fair to say Lord Oxford was not 
in the Gladstonian tradition—I do not mean anything so 
absurd as that he was not compassionate; he was notori- 
ously warm hearted. His sympathy was instant when it 
was the case of the misfortune of a friend; but his tempera- 
ment forbade the imaginative benevolence of a Gladstone, 
leaping to action at the realization of the wrongs of a whole 
class or race. He would immediately and instinctively 
shrink away from frontal] attacks upon his emotions. The 
emotional radicalism of Mr. Lloyd George, a man who 
came from the people and understood their wants and the 
pains of their maladjustments to society, was therefore a 
much-needed complement to the Asquithian intellect in the 
great Liberal days before the war. There never was a 
finer political combination than that joint leadership (for 
that is what is was) in the days of the great Budget and 
the Insurance Act. Asquith, with all his splendid quali- 
ties, never understood under-dogs as a species. Lloyd 
George by instinct and political upbringing sympathized 
with the animal and knew how he should be handled. The 
famous Asquith-Lloyd George partnership of guiding judg- 
ment and social passion did great things for this country 
until in the end the accursed war broke it. 
* * * 

The decision of Moscow to run fifty independent Com- 
munist candidates at the next election is extremely in- 
teresting. No doubt the move is aimed, in the first place, 
at the official Labour leaders, for whom the Bolsheviks 
entertain a fanatical hatred. The Labour movement has 
cast the Communists forth and completely defeated the 
policy of penetration from within. In some ways the entry 
of an independent Communist Party into politics will be a 
wholesome thing. It will be at any rate better than the 
hypocrisy of the present tactics which consist in ‘* sup- 
porting *? Labour candidates by kicking them from behind 
—as at Faversham, for instance. The intervention of Com- 
munist candidates may lose Labour some seats, but, on the 
other hand, Labour may well feel repaid by being cleansed 
of the last tinge of the Bolshevist taint. The Communists 
will drain away the extreme Left Wing vote, but on the 
balance official Labour probably stands to gain, for the 
tendency of their recent policy has been to do as little as 
possible to frighten the respectable. Their eyes are always 
nervously fixed on the middle class. From the Russian 
point of view this decision is really the alternative to 
acquiescence in the extinction of English Communism. Our 
Bolsheviks can no longer draw much sustenance from their 
leech-like clinging to the Labour organism, and there is 
always the hope that something will come of a determined 
fight of defiance. Moscow, of course, will stand the racket, 
including the important business of paying the deposits. 
Nor will it be a bad thing if, for the first time, we have 
the opportunity of seeing exactly what Communism adds 
up to in votes. The small body of able men who run the 
English branch of the organization know too much to be 
very eager to embark on the campaign, but they have no 
choice. Moscow pays the piper and calls the tune—in this 
case, the ** Funeral March of a Fried Eel.” 

7 * * 

The New Statesman has done a service to the public, 
and particularly to journalists, in printing a verbatim report 
of the recent case of Rex v. Sharp. It brings out with 
startling clearness a point of first-class interest. The 
judgment lays it down unmistakably that in future any 
editor who, after a case is over, imputes ** unfairness, lack 
of propriety ”’ to the judge, will be held to have done some- 
thing which tends ** to interfere with the due administra- 
tion of justice,”? in other words, he has committed con- 
tempt of Court, and is liable to go to prison. Al! that was 
said from the bench during the hearing about the legitimacy 
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of criticism of the judges and of Courts does not in the 
slightest gild this unpalatable pill. It is now declared to be 
the law that however unfair in the opinion of a journalist 
a judge’s conduct may have been, and however notorious it 
may be that he is in fact biased in some special class of 
case, the journalist will express his opinion at the peril of 
his liberty. If the effect of this is not to fence off judges, 
almost alone in the community, from public criticism, in 
one important respect, then the wording of this decision 
has no meaning for me. The prospect thus opened up is 
alarming for newspapers advocating minority or unpopular 
causes against the mass opposition of conventional opinion. 
If it is to be accepted that the judges are sacrosanct in the 
sense that in no event is unfairness to be imputed to them, 
then a weapon has been struck from the hands of the 
Press which has served the cause of liberty well in the 
past. The attitude imposed upon the Press is the same as 
that required of Roman Catholics in regard to the decrees 
of the Pope. What is demanded is not the free play of 
opinion, such as we use in the ordinary business of life, but 
an act of faith, which is to be enforced by terror of 
imprisonment. 
* * * 

The vast congeries of shops at the White City known 
as the British Industries Fair is presumably attractive if 
you are a buyer benevolently disposed to administer first 
aid to our industries. To the ordinary man, with his 
reasoned hatred of shops, the six miles of stalls are a test 
of bodily endurance and a source of boredom. If one does 
happen to see something attractive and cheap it is not to 
be bought, for the shops, like the boredom, are wholesale. 
I may be hard to please, but I must confess that the only 
things that rewarded me for an exhausting tramp through 
the treasures of industry were the colours of a few pots 
and some examples of good design (and especially some 
exquisite goldsmiths’ work) in the show of the Institute 
of Industrial Art. A rare beauty shone in that 
inordinate spread of commercial monotony like a good 
deed in a naughty world. Well, if we are a nation of shop- 
keepers we certainly know our business, for this is the 
most wonderful city of shops the world has to show in the 
way of solid merit. I have no reliable opinion on the 
question whether this elaborate Government enterprise is 
worth while. The data necessary for a reply do not, I 
understand, exist—that is to say, no official and exact 
announcement of the actual amount of business done is. 
made (there are many vague estimates), presumably be- 
cause the firms are not willing to disclose the value of the 
orders taken. I suppose that to disclose the information 
would be regarded as giving away trade secrets. If the 
total amount of the orders taken was precisely known, it 
would still be necessary, in estimating the success of the 
Fair, to know what proportion of those orders would have 
been received in any case, Fair or no Fair. 

” * * 


One may anticipate a lively battle of archeologists. 
over the forthcoming report of the Historical Monuments 
Commission on Roman London. The date of London’s 
origin has been for long disputed. The Commission, if the 
forecasts are correct, have come down on the Roman side 
of the fence—that is to say, they are against the theory, 
so tenderly cherished by romantic historians, that London 
was a British settlement before the Romans came. It 
touches the imagination to suppose that the roots of 
London go deep down into pre-history, but apparently the 
latest verdict of science is against it. We are now asked 
to believe that London, to quote from Dr. Wheeler’s in- 
teresting lecture, ‘* is a parasite of London Bridge.’’? The 
British fishermen who inhabited the Thames Valley before 
the invasion preferred the milder reaches round about Ham. 
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mersmith as more easily navigable by their canoes. The 
Romans, the great bridge-builders, fixed upon London as 
the first place where the river was narrow enough for a 
bridge; the traders came, and the flag followed the traders. 
The learned youth of Oxford and Cambridge row every 
year past the site of the original London without knowing 
(or caring) about it. I suppose that we shall have to be 
resigned to the comparative modernity of London, until or 
unless the patient excavators dig up from the abysmal 
foundations of some new Babylonish office building a scrap 
of pre-conquest pottery, or expose a British hearth. 
A Roman origin for London is, after all, sufficiently august 
for a moderate imagination. The prospects of important 
new finds being made in the soil of the City are, by the 
way, steadily growing less, for the deep excavations of 
the present day scoop out and destroy the evidence once 
for all. I hope Dr. Wheeler’s plea for a trained official to 
watch the diggers will be successful. Only a small frac- 
tion of what is turned up ever comes into the hands of the 
experts. 
7 * * 

Mr. Justice Shearman, addressing the Grand Jury at 
the Kent Assizes, said he would not waste time by making 
irrelevant remarks, ‘*‘ which often fall from judges when 
they come down here and find there is not much to do.” 
Is this contempt of Court? 

Kappa. 


LITTLE TICH—A TRIBUTE 


N February 10th, 1928, there died a man who for 

many years had been a national—even an inter- 

national—figure. Yet in THe Nation of February 
18th I can find no word of reference to him. 

This must not be. Little Tich—his real name was 
Harry Relph—must not pass without a tribute being paid 
to his memory. After all, it was no small achievement 
for a misshapen dwarf so to impress his personality on 
his country’s mind that for forty years every very large, 
every very small, Englishman has been known to his 
friends as ** Tich.’? That Harry Relph was a dwarf was 
an accident of nature; but that Little Tich became the 
eponymous hero of all eccentricities of stature was the 
result of his own surprising genius. 

It is, I think, true to say that Little Tich never ex- 
ploited his own physical defects. Certainly he worked in 
the medium, so to speak, of his own diminutive size, but 
only because that was the only way in which, being what 
he was, he could work, and always so as to give one the 
impression that here was a great comedian, making mirth 
out of the circumstances of his life, but not aided by them 
more than by any other possible set of circumstances. 
One knew that Tich would have been just as funny—in 
some quite different way—had he been six feet high instead 
of only four. And of his actual deformities he made no 
play at all—he even seemed anxious to conceal them; he 
had an extra finger on each hand, but nearly always he 
wore gloves on the stage, so that the deformity was 
scarcely noticeable. 

It was not first and foremost for his verbal wit that 
Tich was funny; but his jokes were always good and had a 
whimsicality about them that made bad eggs, mothers- 
in-law, and kippers things of an almost spiritual quality. 
The unexpected twist he gave to his comments on life was 
often ludicrous in the extreme, and I am not sure that the 
best of all music-hall jokes is not Tich’s tale of how he, 
in the character of a bagman, sold a lady a pair of false 
teeth, but when he called again to ask for the money, 
** She bit me! Bit me, sir! With my own teeth! ” 

His greatest assets as a comedian were, however, his 
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gift of comic movement and his skill as a dancer. In his 
appreciation of the comic possibilities of motion by itself 
he was the equal of Charles Chaplin and, with Chaplin, of 
a rank to which there are no others who may even pro- 
claim themselves aspirants. Tich’s tricks of suddenly 
sitting down on the stage and getting up again all in one 
movement; of hitting his nose violently and painfully on 
the floor while bowing; of knowingly slapping his leg with 
his cane and hurting himself in the process; of shaking 
from head to toe with suppressed and silent laughter; were 
among the humours with which no familiarity wearied one. 
The dance which—until he grew old—he used to perform in 
boots almost as long as himself was an astonishing thing 
to witness and remember; and his dancing in boots of a 
more normal size, the amazingly quick and neat move- 
ments of his feet, made him seem more like a fairy than a 
human being. It was probably because of his dancing and 
of his gift of comic motion that he was so successful in 
countries other than his own; for movement, as the cine- 
matograph has discovered, is international in its appeal. 

There must, I suppose, be millions of people living who 
have seen Little Tich perform, and, of them, every one 
who has any discrimination in drollery must feel himself 
to have lost something by Tich’s death. It is untrue to 
say—as is often said—that there are no new comedians of 
talent; but we can be very sure that we shall never be 
made to laugh again as Tich made us laugh. We may 
laugh as heartily at comedians quite as funny as he; but 
we shall never laugh again in the same way, for there was 
individuality in his humour. And, in so far as we are 
impoverished whenever “‘ The End” is written to any 
admirable experience, when we know that we can never 
enjoy it again, we are the poorer by the death of Little 
Tich. He was a very great droll indeed. 


TI. A. WILLIAMS. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR 


Str,—I have read with much interest the letters you have 
published from Miss Lilian Harris and Mr. Harrison. They 
suggest that I failed—I have no doubt the fault was mine— 
to make the point of my argument clear. 

My object was merely to show that the so-called 
Levinson ‘‘ plan,’? as expounded by Dr. Morrison, is in 
reality not a ‘‘ plan’’ at all, but merely a formula, and that 
a misleading one. It was for that reason that I emphasized 
the hollowness of Dr. Morrison’s false analogies. Piracy 
and duelling were quite obviously not suppressed by being 
‘* outlawed ’’ in the sense in which it is proposed to ‘ out- 
law’? war. If ‘‘ outlawry ”’ is to be taken literally, it implies 
sanctions, But Dr. Morrison, at all events—Mr. Levinson is, 
as I showed, inclined to hedge—emphatically objects to 
sanctions. Thus the ‘‘ outlawry’’ of war turns out to be 
merely a figure of speech. 

The same loose thinking comes out in the favourite 
analogy of the jurisdiction of the United States Supreme 
Court in disputes between the States of the Union. What 
is the use of pretending that there was no Civil War, or that, 
if there was, it does not count, because it was not a war, but 
a rebellion? 

The inference is, not that those who criticize the 
Levinson ‘* plan’ are worshippers of sanctions, but merely 
that those who advocate it have not thought it out. What 
‘* shocks *’ me in the Borah-Levinson plan is by no means, 
as Mr. Harrison supposes, ‘the lack of military guaran- 
tees,’ but the confused reasoning which argues that you 
have abolished war when you have decided to call it a crime, 
provided only that it be a crime for which there is no punish- 
ment. This is what I call playing with words. 
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To say this is not necessarily to say that the Covenant 
of the League is the last word on the question of the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. If I may make my own 
position clear, I am personally a firm believer in the gradual 
extension of the scope of arbitration, while I am, on the other 
hand, no great enthusiast for the piling up of sanctions. 
Far from feeling ‘* indifferent towards International law,” 
I attach the greatest importance to the measures which are 
being taken for the codification of international law under 
the auspices of the League. It is Dr. Morrison who contemp- 
tuously dismisses these measures as ‘‘ merely another 
judicial hoax upon world public opinion.’’ The real objec- 
tion to the ‘“‘ outlawry "' crusade is that it over-simplifies 
the issue and encourages the dangerous illusion that you can 
abolish war with ease, if only you are careful to chant the 
correct incantation.—Yours, &c., 

LEONARD STEIN. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
February 20, 1928. 


THOMAS HARDY 


Sin,-We, the students of Mysore, beg, through your 
columns, to offer our humble condolences to the late Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s family and to the English nation on their 
recent bereavement. His dear Wessex has also to be con- 
soled now, and it must be taught to compose its grief. The 
loss is not only theirs ; it is ours too—a loss to literature. 
We, here, were always eager to read him and were always 
on the look-out for what he said and did. It was not given 
to us to see him in life ; yet we can picture to ourselves the 
kind of man he must have been. With him England loses 
the last of its great Victorian novelists—one who summed up 
in his owm person its culture and its achievements ; one who 
embellished with his art and genius a noble tradition of 
writing. He lived on through the first quarter of our cen- 
tury even like some of our own giant trees which survive 
the rest of their generation and which to the end keep green, 
fresh, and grand. There is a further appropriateness about 
it. For Hardy the poet—the angel of compassion—does, in 
spirit, belong more to this century than to the past. His 
works are a dear possession with us, and will be so as long 
as our own hearts will continue to beat in sympathy with 
others. Clym and Tess, Jude and the Mayor, are of us, too. 
They walk in our midst. And with them in company we 
feel like having their great creator by our side. Mr. Hardy 
was a champion of Man, and had measured the worth of the 
human soul and heart. And he dared to challenge the Gods 
on their behalf. 

The Poet of the sombre Wessex Poems, with its new 
modes of expression and its cunningly wrought rhythms and 
moods, the poet of the great Dynasts, with its magnificent 
choric songs, and the man who lived like a keeper of 
England's conscience, are no less dear to us. 

Our best prayers join yours and follow him to his place 
of rest. May his soul rest in peace and may he find a place 
with those gentle angels of Pity and Love whose sweet 
brother he was while on earth. And may God in His Provi- 
dence send us many more souls like his, broad, deep, ex- 
quisitely sensitive, and in love with all that is frail and good, 
simple and gentle, noble and beautiful.—Yours, &c., 

V. SITARAMIAH, 
For the students of Mysore. 

Mysore. 

February 2nd, 1928. 


“LIBERALS” IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


Srr,—‘* Kappa "’ has probably rendered a greater service 
than he realizes to Liberal candidates and speakers. I have 
been present at most of the recent by-elections, and whilst 
the speakers have been heckled in varying degrees upon 
* the Fund." “* Capitalism,” the ‘‘ Sankey Report,’’ and even 
** Featherstone,” and can usually give fairly satisfactory 
answers to all of these, yet the one question which is put 
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with monotonous insistence at every meeting is the attend- 
ance and voting of the forty Liberal members in the House. 

Only last week Mr. Comyns Carr was vigorously heckled 
upon this point, and, in spite of his dialectical skill, it was 
quite clear that he found some difficulty in giving an answer 
which was at all satisfactory. 

I am sure many of us would be grateful if ‘ Kappa,” 
or, indeed, anybody else, could provide us with a convincing 
answer to hecklers on this particular point.—Yours &c., 

JOHN H. Harris. 

Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 

London, S.W.1. 
February 20, 1928. 


LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 


Sir,—However ardent a Liberal and strong a believer in 
individualism one may be, and however firmly one may be- 
lieve that the most important of the avowed tenets of the 
Labour Party—Socialism in our time—is impracticable, one 
cannot fail to realize the opportunity, and lasting oppor- 
tunity, the bitter enmity between the two progressive parties 
—progressive in the sense of believing that substantial 
changes in our social fabric are long overdue—is giving to 
the Conservative Party. 

The present Government and its record fill with dismay 
all progressives—its inept handling of the coal situation and 
the failure of the Naval Disarmament Conference with the 
subsequent mutterings of a naval rivalry with America 
being typical of its mistakes and dangers. 

The next Parliament is likely to show a Conservative 
Party certainly substantially diminished, a Liberal Party 
certainly substantially increased, and a Labour Party 
possibly increased but with no one party possessing a clear 
majority over the other two combined. 

A Conservative Ministry in power as the result of Liberal 
support, or vice versd, would be a disaster for Liberalism, 
while one in power by the aid of the Labour Party is not 
probable. 

For either to be in power the Liberal and Labour Parties 
lnust come to firm terms as to a programme and support for 
it. A repetition of the uncertain and unstable arrangement 
of the last Parliament and its result would cause another 
revulsion to Conservatism at the ensuing General Election 
and a fatal blow to the cause of progress. 

Why not come to terms before the coming General 
Election instead of after it? 

Before internecine warfare will have given a mutual 
enemy his opportunity and not after he has availed himself 
of it. 

But what terms? 

The question of Socialism in our time creates a too deeply 
seated and fundamental difference of opinion to make any 
amalgamation possible or even desirable, but there is a sub- 
stantial programme of progress and policies on which both 
parties could agree. 

For instance, there is little difference in their attitudes 
towards Foregn Policy, Disarmament, Education. 

The Liberal Party’s policies as regards the Coal Indus- 
try and Industrial Reform are ones that the Labour Party 
could heartily support however much further it might wish 
such policies to go. The two parties might agree to march 
and fight together for a certain distance along the road of 
politics, retaining their individualities, separate beliefs, and 
each its fighting spirit, with the understanding that after an 
advance to an agreed point they would diverge. 

To support each other in Parliament for a certain pro- 
gramme and fight again when it has been attained. 

To have practical effect in the next General Election there 
must be agreement in the constituencies—a most difficult 
matter—but not insuperable on the lines of an understanding 
to fight as keenly as ever in electoral divisions where the 
progressive cause will not be endangered by so doing, and 
to come to a mutual arrangement in divisions where it 
will.—Yours, &c., 

GLEN GEORGE. 

Aberdare. 

February 13th, 1928. 
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AN IMAGINARY CONFERENCE 
(Continued.) 
By ONE oF THE UNORTHODOX. 


(SCENE: A dining-room in Bloomsbury. ‘Present: 

Miss Maude Royden, an Anglican preacher, Professor 

Julian Huxley, the distinguished scientist, the Reverend 

Percy Dearmer, D.D., formerly of the Pusey House, now 

Professor of Ecclesiastical Art at King’s College, London, 

the Reverend Dr. James Wilson, also a scientist, and 

formerly Canon of Worcester, Mr. Bruce Barton, head of 
an advertising firm in America, and author of several 
books on religion, Mr. A. A. Milne, author and play- 
wright, Mr. Ellis Roberts, an artist, and the Chairman, 
a Sentimental Agnostic. Another member of the Confer- 
ence, Father Ronald Knox, S.J., after making a vigorous 
attack on Protestantism generally and asserting the 
claim of the Catholic Church to supreme authority in 
faith and morals, has just left the room, and the Chair- 
man, after seeing him out, is returning to the 

Conference.) 

THe CHarRMAN (slowly and in a low voice): Well, I’m 
damned (then quickly recollecting himself): I am sorry, 
I’m so sorry. I was thinking aloud. The word slipped 
out. I meant, of course, to say, *‘ I’m very much sur- 
prised.”’ 

Miss MaupE Royopen : So are we all. 

CHAIRMAN : At my intemperate language? 

Miss M. R.: Not at all: we’re not quite so old- 
fashioned. What surprises us is not your language, but 
the scandalous behaviour which led to it. To attack us all 
in that wholesale way, and then to go away before we 
any of us had time to say a word in answer... . 

THe Revp. Percy DearMer: The attack would not 
have mattered at all if he had condescended to wait for 
our reply. 

CHarirMaN : I am sorry for your disappointment. I was 
at first disappointed myself. I was looking forward to a 
bit of a scrap to clear the air. And yet I am not sure 
that it would have done much good. The voice indeed 
was the voice of our friend Ronald Knox, charming as 
ever, but the words were the words of the Catholic Church; 
and the Church as you know never changes. With all the 
beauty. of its ritual, and the devotion of so many of its 
members, it is still, as it has always been, a great spiritual 
tyranny. Why should it reason with us; why listen to 
our questions or arguments? In its eyes we are all heretics 
and schismatics, cut off by our own wilfulness from the 
mercies of God. To every one of us it says in effect : * Sub- 
mit or be damned.’’ That an organization of that kind 
should appeal to certain types of mind, and have a large 
number of adherents is not surprising; but to suppose, 
as Father Knox suggests, that its influence is really formid- 
able, or that it will ever again dominate and possess the 
mind of the world, seems to me clearly absurd. Is that 
your view, Mr. Barton? 

Mr. Bruce Barton: Mr. Chairman, Miss Royden, and 
gentlemen, I thank you for your reception. I esteem it a 
great privilege to attend this honourable conference. I am 
a Protestant of half a score of generations but I must say, 
here and now, that the departure of Father Knox is not so 
mortifying to me as it is to some of you, because I agree 
with a good deal of what he said. In America, sir, the 
Catholic Church is doing its task successfully. To many, 
many millions of people it stands for comfort and faith 
and hope. No man of reverent spirit can pass its altars 
without bowing his head. There is understanding and 
healing in that old, old ritual which for hundreds of years 
has protected and soothed the souls of men. It is hard 











* Books noticed: “I Believe in God,” by Maude Royden; “ Religion 
Without Revolution,” by Professor Julian Huxley. (Benn, 7s. 6d. each.) “ What 
Can a Man Believe?”, by Bruce Barton. (Constable, 8s. 6d.) “ The Sin 
Obsession,” by Percy Dearmer; “God is Love,” by J. M. Wilson; “ The 
Ascent of Man,” by A. A. Milne; “‘ Life as Material,” by R. Ellis Roberts. 
(Benn, 1s. each.) 
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to understand how any American citizen can doubt that 
the Catholic Church, in spite of its intolerance and the 
worldliness of many of its leaders, is a power for righteous- 
ness and good. 

CuarrmMan: And what of the other religious bodies, 
Mr. Barton? 

Mr. B. B.: The Protestant Church in America, sir. 
presents a confused and baffling picture. In some suburban 
communities it is perhaps stronger than ever, but in the 
larger cities and in many country towns congregations 


dwindle. The pews which were once full on Sun- 
days are now only one-third full or worse. The 
sermons, whether judged as_ intellectual focd or 
spiritual stimulus, average low. From time to time one 


or other of the churches seeks by lectures or motion pictures 
or a brass band to put some life into its evening service. 
But there is no sustained success. And yet our American 
democratic institutions, which we cherish with so much 
pride, come to us, I guess, from those old Church confer- 
ences and prayer meetings, from the long practice of the 
Pilgrims .... 

CHAIRMAN (politely interposing): It seems perfectly 
clear that both in Europe and America, Protestantism—if 
I may use that term—is not doing particularly well. Per- 
haps our friend, Professor Dearmer, will now give us his 
views on the subject. 

Tue Revp. Percy DearMeER: My general view, as I 
think you know, is that almost from the beginning the 
followers of Christ have misunderstood his message. They 
have been obsessed by the idea of Sin. 

CHAIRMAN: You don’t deny, I suppose, that men 
occasionally commit sin? 

Tue Revp. P. D.: It is an obvious fact that all men 
do wrong, and that Christ taught us that when a man has 
sinned God forgives him if he repents, and that of this 
repentance there is only one test—that he should himself 
forgive others. 

CHarrRMAN: What, then, exactly do you mean by this 
obsession of sin? 

Tue Revp. P. D. : I mean all the horrible and grotesque 
notions which Christian theologians have invented about 
an angry God clamouring for retribution or making a bar- 
gain with the devil, condemning mankind to endless and 
inconceivable agony, but ‘* plecated *”’ by the torture of 
another God, his Son, to the extent of letting off a tiny 
fraction of humanity because he had so predestined it be- 
fore the world began, but still damning to hell every babe 
as it is born because of a sin committed hy someone else in 
the year 4004 B.c. ; all the demands for sacrifice, asceticism, 
self-maceration ; all the fictions about retribution and justi- 
fication by faith; all the whole nightmare created by the 
misguided brains of unbalanced and cruel men. 

CHAIRMAN : So you would reject entirely the old doc- 
trine of original sin, and of the death of Christ as a sacri- 
fice? What a pity, one feels, that these old errors, if in- 
deed they are errors, should so long have haunted the 
minds of men! What a lot of suffering could have bien 
saved, how much gloom and unkindness, if only these old 
myths had been exposed a little sooner. But what of 
St. Paul, Mr. Dearmer, the founder, one might almost say, 
of our whole Protestant theology? Do you not find it a 
little difficult to come to terms, if I may say so, with 
St. Paul? 

Revp. P. D.: St. Paul, great as he was—we owe him 
an enormous debt—was not infallible. He little dreamed, 
as he poured out his tumultuous thoughts to his steno- 
grapher that every word of those hurriedly dictated letters 
would in less than two centuries be part of the Bible. 

THe CHarrMaNn : And do you, Canon Wilson, with your 
lifelong experience of teaching, accept Professor Dearmer’s 
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rather drastic revision of the Faith that has been preached 
so long? 

THe Revp. James Witson: I am, as you see, Mr. 
Chairman, a very old man. I took my degree at Cambridge 
in 1859—nearly seventy years ago—and I have thought 
much of these things. I believe that the great advance in 
religion which came to the world through Christ has only 
been very partially understood. How was it possible for 
Christ himself, who was a Galilean peasant, speaking 
Aramaic, to find language to express his deepest thoughts? 
To think in Bible language alone is to think in fetters. We 
must see Christ’s life on earth as a stage in the evolution 
of religion. We must realize that the mental image of a 
Personal God, such as is given in general in our excellent 
Prayer Book, may be necessary in the present state of our 
religious education, but that it is not the final stage. The 
time will come, indeed it has already come, when the text 
** God is a Spirit,’’ will form the avowed basis of Christian 
Theology. True religion must be progressive, evolutionary ; 
and many Christians will hail this transformation of the 
thought of God from a Transcendent Person to an Inner 
Spirit as the essence, slowly realized, of the Revelation and 
Gospel of Christ. 

CuarrMAN: And I gather, Mr. Milne, that this also 
expresses to some extent your view of this matter? 

Mr. A. A. MitneE: I am neither wise enough, Mr. 
Chairman, to proselytize others nor foolish enough to wish 
to. My trust is in the Divinity of Man. To me the 
divinity of man is of more account than the divinity of 
Jesus, just as to me the miracle of human birth is more 
worthy of awe than the miracle of the Virgin Birth. 

Miss Maupe Roypen: How true; how admirably 
true ! 

CHarRMAN : And you, Mr. Ellis Roberts, have you any- 
thing to add? 

Mr. Extuis Roserts : Nothing whatever; or rather I 
have so much to say and to explain that at this late hour 
I will not attempt it. But I agree in the main with the 
newer theology. 

CHAIRMAN : It would seem then, my dear Huxley, that 
the idea which pervades your book that religion is a force 
independent of revelation is not after all so very far re- 
moved from the practice of many professing Christians. I 
mean that the Revelation to which they subscribe is very 
little more than an old tradition to be adapted and moulded 
by the experience of religious people. Even the notion of 
a personal God, which has become so much a part of our 
system of thought that it is very difficult to begin thinking 
on other lines, is now apparently an open question. 

Proressor JULIAN HuxLey: To me, I must confess, 
it is not even that. I definitely disbelieve in it. 

Cuarrman : And I think you also disbelieve in Heaven 
and Hell, as the words are used in the conventional Chris- 
tian sense, and find great difficulties in believing in another 
world or another life? 

Proressor J.H.: Yes: 

CHAIRMAN 


that is so. 
: And yet you claim, as our parents would 
have said, to have found religion? 

Proressor J. H.: I believe that it is necessary to 
believe something. Complete scepticism does not work. 
** Religion, like love,”” as Havelock Ellis puts it, ** develops 
and harmonizes our rarest and most extravagant emotions. 
It exalts us above the commonplace routine of our daily 
life. It makes us supreme over the world.” 

CuarrMAN : Yes; but how is this marvellous faculty to 
be obtained, how trained and preserved? 

Proressor J. H.: Religion is a way of life founded 
upon the apprehension of sacredness in existence. Religion 
is an art to be learnt; it is the art of spiritual health. 
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CHAIRMAN: But you still do not answer the main 
question. How is this art to be learnt? 

Proressor J. H. : An art is only learnt by practising it. 

CHAIRMAN : Precisely. And does not this bring us to 
the point to which all this discussion has been leading; 
namely, the supreme importance of ritual in religion. As 
to our creeds, we may never agree; for mere language is 
incapable of expressing the deep mysteries of religion; but 
ritual is another matter. Here you may hope to do some- 
thing that will promote this spiritual health. A religious 
ritual to be effective should combine all that is best in 
architecture, in music, in poetry, and in art. It is the 
great strength of Catholicism that it has preserved a service 
which for centuries, as Mr. Barton said, has protected and 
soothed the souls of men. It is the weakness of Protes- 
tantism that it has entirely failed to do so. The ritual 
of a great Catholic Church may perhaps be open to criti- 
cism ; its music too primitive; its ceremonial too elaborate, 
the whole effect too forma] and traditional; but compare it 
with the ritual, let us say, of the City Temple or the 
Bloomsbury Central Church! Neither Protestants nor 
Modernists will ever make a wide appeal until they have 
discovered the meaning of beauty in religion. 


PIERRE BONNARD 


° | “HE many Bonnards at the Contemporary Art 
Society’s show and a simultaneous exhibition of his 
works at the Independent Gallery give us an unusual 

opportunity to estimate more exactly this intriguing per- 
sonality. The quality that comes out clearest for me is 
Bonnard’s extraordinary good sense. This may seem but 
tepid praise, but in reality the balance of qualities neces- 
sary to supreme good sense is not often found. We cannot 
imagine Bonnard being solemn or self-important, it is 
equally unthinkable that he should be a buffoon. He can 
be tender, but it is without a hint of sentimentality; his 
feelings may be stirred, but he never ceases to be humorous. 
In short, he keeps so just a measure in his reactions that 
he can always as it were turn round on himself. His 
** Vernon ” (No. 24) gives us an instance of this. It is 
the nearest approach of any, perhaps, to the grand manner 
in landscape. He has felt the splendour of cumulus 
clouds drifting high-piled above the Seine valley. He 
carries us with him in his wondering delight at the pageant 
of these forms, at the equivocal lighting of river, valley, 
and rain-washed foliage, and then, as he sits painting on 
the garden terrace, he catches sight of the head of a doll 
left leaning against the balustrade, and he notes its incon- 
gruous presence with that peculiar alertness and versatility 
of his. And as he has never, so to speak, let himself go 
over the ‘* cloudy symbols of a high romance,” he can 
note the impertinence of the doll’s presence without the 
least self-consciousness. You can see the doll if you like, 
you can be amused, as he was, by its quaintly irrelevant 
significance, but Bonnard does nothing to call your atten- 
tion to it; you never have to think how clever or bold it 
was of him to put it in; it has just as little importance as 
it would have had in the actual scene. 

This perfect measure which he keeps has taught Bon- 
nard to know how much more we are interested in what 
we overhear than in what is explained to us. To look at 
his pictures is like catching him unaware talking to him- 
self or thinking aloud. And what he thinks about is never 
anything striking or impressive. His sensibility is so ex- 
quisitely keen, so alert and flexible, that the everyday 
incidents of domestic life keep him perpetually amused. 
It is by his pictures that he muses on daily life. In them 
he notes down as they pass before his amused, indulgent 
gaze al] the little odd conjunctions of things and people 
that suddenly become full of significance for his imagina- 
tion. How curious, how unforeseeable it is that things 


should arrange themselves just so, that the light should fall 
How witty of that dish of fruit 


in such and such a way! 
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to go on sitting just there at the edge of the table whence 
everything else has vanished into the pantry! How 
impishly impertinent it is of the red roof seen out of 
window to pretend to be so much more important than 
the little lady who sits inside hunched up over her needle- 
work and so intent on it that she seems pretending to be 
a piece of furniture! Thus over everything plays Bon- 
nard’s indulgent, tenderly ironical, half-witty, _ half- 
humorous comment. He lets us share it because it would 
be a kind of pretension not to. He takes even his own 
thoughts so lightly that everyone may join in. But it 
would be equally absurd to ask anyone to do so; so he 
never raises his voice for a moment—he just goes on 
musing as though no one were there. 

And he has invented the most flexible, the most deli- 
cately responsiye pictorial ‘idiom in which to talk to him- 
self. It is based on Impressionism. It was in that school 
that he learned his craft, it was on those lines that his 
vision was trained. But he had none of the scientific 
curiosity, still less of the pedantry of Impressionism. He 
used the Impressionist vision because it was precisely in 
those fleeting, superficial aspects of things, half lost in the 
criss-cross of reflected lights and cast shadows, that he 
could catch the minute hints of character and situation 
which amused and enchanted him. He began as an impres- 
sionist illustrator—for it would be futile to deny the 
element of illustration in his work—and there is a picture 
here (No. 20) which might almost be by Steinlen. But he 
is an illustrator who requires that his pictures should also 
justify themselves on purely pictorial grounds, and though 
Impressionism gave him the best medium in which to record 
his comments on life and supplied the weft of his subtle 
comedy, it could not give to his musings quite the full 
pictorial consistency he demanded, that he needed all the 
more from the odd turns and twists of his mercurial 
sensibility. 

It was the Japanese colour print that gave him the 
hint for the kind of organization he required. Again and 
again in this exhibition we notice its influence, dominant, 
and as yet hardly assimilated, in No. 15, more subtle in 
the later ones, but always ready to turn up, as in the 
spray thrown across the foreground of No. 23, more per- 
vasive in most, as a pattern of coloured patches scattered 
in a sequent chain across the canvas. Only now and 
again, as in Nos. 24 and 25, does he return to tradi- 
tional European notions of composition; nearly always he 
has been led to note the odd juxtapositions of things be- 
cause the oriental idea came so readily to his mind. 

How different a use Bonnard has made of the Japanese 
importation from the tormented and exalted Van Gogh, 
who took everything, even the rubbish from Japanese 
advertisements, for a divine revelation. But then Van Gogh 
had set himself a more difficult, perhaps an impossible, 
task. He had taken over at the same time something from 
Cézanne, whereas Bonnard found no use for that. Bonnard 
is indeed as anti-Cézannian, or to be more exact as 
a-Cézannian an artist as it is possible for anyone of his 
period to be. And in rejecting Cézanne I cannot help 
thinking that he rightly obeyed the dictates of his tempera- 
ment. Bonnard’s sensibility would have been falsified 
and frustrated if he had ever tried to penetrate to any 
underlying reality. 

The whole significance of life for him, its very texture, 
lies in that fluctuating, elusive, shimmering surface whose 
slightest shades and vaguest hints he is so alert to read. 
That notion of attempting to reveal some underlying 
plastic framework beneath the web of appearance which 
haunted Cézanne could find no place in Bonnard’s fragile 
and momentary world. Structure is the last thing he 
requires, as it is the quality he gives least to all his visions. 
The only framework he allows is that of the decorative 
unity of the surface. Within that framework he presents 
all those delicate implications of objects, of poses, of odd 
conjunctions and contrasts which entrance and amuse him, 
taking just what he wants from appearances to embody 
them, often suppressing or inverting the actual spatial 
relations and trusting us always to read between the lines 
and fill out his allusions. Thus it is that he comes round, 
though by a very different route, to a presentment not alto- 
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gether dissimilar in its general texture and in its suriace 
organization from Matisse’s. 

And what a master of nuances he is. Again and again 
in these pictures the point of departure and the key to the 
whole design lies in some almost imperceptible contrast. 
Thus in ** Port Gris ”? (No. 18) I feel that what started 
him off was his excited observation of the almost imper- 
ceptible shimmer of the sea where it comes against the 
ever-so-little darker tone of the horizon sky. Not to lose 
the subtle effect of that, almost all the rest is merely in- 
dicated, the foreshore becoming a mere scumble of ochre 
paint. Or, again, in ‘* Ponton Embarcadére ”’ (No. 11), it 
is the fun, so to speak, of that green board over the en- 
trance as it gets entangled in the bluer green of the sea 
and the grey of the distant ship. He has played so long 
with these elusive contrasts of appearance that he has 
invented a quite special gift of evoking the actual thing, 
or rather its peculiar characteristic quality, by hints that 
are hardly discernible. Look, for instance, at the hands 
of the lady in red (No. 8), and see how at a distance we 
know all about them, all their implications for character 
and situation, and yet, come nearer, and there is hardly 
any shape you can swear to. It is impressionist illustration 
pushed to its furthest point and then taken over into a 
pictorial system of richer significance and clearer decorative 
organization than impressionism conceived. 

In part, perhaps, because he has taken over into his 
design so large an element of illustration Bonnard sums up 
more perfectly than any other artist the flavour and quality 
of his period. He will stand for that alongside Jules 
Renard and Proust. He is curiously near to Renard in the 
peculiar twist of his humorous observation (‘‘ One shoe- 
lace always grows quicker than the other ’’). But he is 
more like Proust in the texture and methods of his art. 
All three artists love to explore the imaginative significance 
of the familiar and trivial. All seek their satisfaction in 
the elusive surfaces of things, in the accidents of conjunc- 
tion and situation. The sensibility of each reacts to the 
minutest stimulus and exhausts the poetic or pictorial pos- 
sibilities of the finer shades. But Proust, like Bonnard, dis- 
covered a new and perfectly responsive idiom. Both these 
create a shifting, shimmering texture through which the 
modelling is guessed at but never exactly ascertained, and 
Proust plays tricks with time which remind one of Bon- 
nard’s tricks with pictorial space, bringing things forward 
or pushing them back according to the comparison he 
wishes to establish. And how like their attitude to the great 
constructive plastic designers of the previous age—Proust 
rejecting Flaubert with the same admiring refusal as 
Bonnard gives to the principles of Cézanne. 

Rocer Fry. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


PPARENTLY even the Censor has seen that it is 
A iisicutons to censor ‘‘ Young Woodley,’”? by Mr. van 

Druten, which has been produced by the Arts Theatre 
Club and will now, after all, be seen in London. As the 
Censor has admitted his own folly, one would not criticize 
him, but it should be stated that his action is absolutely 
unaccountable even from his own point of view. However, 
I do not wish, by any such observations, to interfere with 
the run of the play, which is very well worth seeing and 
at various moments really moving. The adaptation (if 
indeed it be an American play) was not quite successful, 
and lands us in a country, neither English nor American. 
An additional incongruity was added by the smart Bond 
Street clothes worn by the schoolboys instead of their 
regulation ** subfuse.”’ The producer should think over 
these points when he brings on the play again. Altogether 
too much of an undergraduate rather than the public-school 
air hung over the production. The main part of ‘* Young 
Woodley,’? however, was really beautifully acted by Mr. 
Frank Lawton, and Mr. Aubrey Mather gave a very per- 
ceptive sketch of his father brought down to take him away 
on his expulsion. A great deal of the play is very well 
written, and Mr. van Druten wrote an excellent schoolboy 
sonnet (of very considerable beauty) which Mr. Lawton 
contrived to ** misread ”’ magnificently. The*House Master 
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also has some very good lines. Now that ‘** Young 
Woodley ”? has been played once, it is to be hoped that 
the producer will decide whether the scene lies in England 
or America (i.e., Up West and Tottenham Court Road 
should not appear in the same sentence, and surely an 
English schoolboy does not call his great friend ‘* kid ”’ or 
go to * physiology classes **). With a little more “ local 
colour ”’ ** Young Woodley,’’ which is well acted and well 
written, should be sure of a long run. 

” * * 


Whatever may be its theatrical value, not much can 
be said in praise of the literary merits of Sybil Thorndike’s 
and Lewis Casson’s new production of ‘* Judith in Israel,” 
at the Strand. It seemed queer that so simple and moving 
a story as told in the Apocrypha, could have been adapted 
for the stage to appear at times almost banal. The fault 
probably lies where it has done in similar adaptations in 
the past—in the attempt to incorporate the text of the 
Holy Script with the words of a dramatic author 
anxious to achieve his ** situations ’”’ and advance his plot. 
That said, I found ‘* Judith of Israel ’’ had excellent quali- 
ties of the theatre. It was not tedious, and I doubt if any 
members of the audience would have willingly left their 
seats before its story was unfolded. It gave opportunities 
to Miss Thorndike, who, playing in a restrained key, had 
more than one or two moments of real beauty. Mr. 
Casson and Mr. Fisher White were both sonorously effec- 
tive. A troupe of dancers under Miss Penelope Spencer 
enlivened a court scene of great splendour. 

* * . 


M. Jules Romain’s comedy, ‘* Dr. Knock,’’ appears 
to have been a failure when staged in London. To ask the 
reason for this would perhaps be uncomplimentary to the 
playgoing public, for it is one of the wittiest of modern 
comedies. Its production last week at the Festival Theatre, 
Cambridge, was in every way admirable: of course, the 
Gallic salt is bound to lose a little of its savour in a trans- 
lation (however excellent), and to combat this disadvan- 
tage Mr. Peter Godfrey introduced a slightly boisterous 
element, which seemed for the most part to be justified in 
regard to its appeal to an English audience: the only 
moment it jarred was at the end of the second act, when 
surely a more serious atmosphere could have been intro- 
duced without puzzling the stolid Briton. This production 
was all the more noteworthy for the performance of Mr. 
Walter Meyjes in the name part; this young actor must 
have surprised even himself by the skill with which he 
portrayed the bland and irresistible self-confidence of a 
delightful charlatan. 

* * * 

Youthful enthusiasm goes a long way, and nowhere 
further than at Playroom Six. There are, however, some 
plays which demand before all else a mature experience 
of acting, and Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s ‘‘ Welded ”’ is one of 
them. It is a study of marital misunderstanding, quite 
Strindbergian in its intensity and passion, but, unlike 
Strindberg, Mr. O’Neill maintains a stern and even balance 
of sympathy between the husband and the wife. Every 
step is composed of some trivial detail of introspection or 
analysis, and every step has its carefully graded signifi- 
cance in relation to the next. Apparently the present com- 
pany at Playroom Six have not yet developed a strong 
enough sense of proportion to enable them to visualize 
any phase of a play besides the one which they have 
reached at a given moment. Mr. Duncan Yarrow is an 
exception, but his heroic method is not suited to the mood 
of the play. A word should be said for the settings of Mr. 
Horatio Taylor, which skilfully overcome the limitations 
of the small stage. 

+ * 

The London Artists’ Association has moved to new 
headquarters at Messrs. Cooling’s Galleries, 92, New Bond 
Street, where its first exhibition is of Recent Paintings by 
Mr. Roger Fry. (There will also be here a permanent 
selection of works by all the members of the Association, 
which include, among others, Mr. Duncan Grant, Mr. 
Keith Baynes, Mrs. Vanessa Bell, Mr. F. Porter, Mr. Paul 
Nash.) Mr. Fry’s exhibition consists of landscapes, still 
life, portraits (including a self-portrait), and flower-pieces, 
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with two or three architectural subjects : one of the latter, 
** S. Cannat,’’ is a church interior on a large and ambitious 
scale, treated with impressive dignity, massive in design 
and sober in colour. In his landscapes Mr. Fry is not 
always successful, especially in his treatment of light. 
** The Ravine ”’ and ‘* Valley of the Arc,” for instance, are 
heavy and rather laboured, whereas ‘“ Villas and Vine- 
yards *? and *‘ Near Dieppe ”? have a much more spon- 
taneous feeling, as if the painter had been happier in his 
subject and more closely in contact with it. One feels 
that sometimes, especially in his more consciously planned 
works, Mr. Fry’s great knowledge of painting, from the 
point of view of critic, weighs down his inspiration as a 
painter. ‘* Bloaters, Whiting, and a Kipper,”’ and ‘* The 
Louis XVI. Mirror,’’ are charming and beautifully painted 
still-life studies. 
* * om 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, February 25th.— 

Orchestral Concert for Children, Central Hall, West- 

minster, 11. 

Suggia, ’Cello Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 

Solomon, Schumann Recital, Grotrian Hall, 3.15. 
Sunday, February 26th.— 

Mr. C. Delisle Burns on ‘* British Responsibilities in 

Africa,’’ South Place, 11. 

Jewish Drama League in ‘* These Internationals,”’ by 

B. K. Harris, at the Garrick. 

R.A.D.A. Society in ‘‘ The Equator,” an English 

Adaptation by Cecil Madden of *‘ L’Ombre du Mal,”” 

by Lenormand, at the R.A.D.A. Theatre. 

Arthur Schnitzler’s ‘* Dr. Bernhardi,’? at the Arts 

Theatre. 
Monday, February 27th.— 

‘** Educating Anne,’’ by Miss Nella Magra, at the ** Q.’” 

‘* A Man with Red Hair,” adapted from Hugh Wal- 

pole’s novel, by Ben W. Levy, at the Little. 

The Church’s Call for International Disarmament, 

Meeting, Albert Hall, 8. Speakers include the Bishop 

of Winchester, Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, Rev. Dr. 

J. D. Jones, and Sir Josiah Stamp. 
Tuesday, February 28th.— 

‘*Mr. Pim Passes By,” by A. A. Milne, at the 

St. Martin’s. 

** Blackmail,’”? by Mr. Charles Bennett, at the Globe. 
Wednesday, February 29th.— 

** The Fourth Wall,’”? by A. A. Milne, at the Hay- 

market. 

Pianoforte Recital, by Adolphe Hallis, Court House, 

Marylebone Lane, 8.15 (London Contemporary Music 

Centre). 

Mr. H. W. Garrod, on “ William Collins,’? Burlington 

House, 5. 

Alfred Blumen, Pianoforte Recital, Zolian Hall, 8.15. 
Thursday, March Ist.— 

Mr. H. L. Wellington, on ‘* Crome and Constable,’’ 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 5.30. 

** The Spider,” at the Winter Garden Theatre. 
Friday, March 2nd.— 

Elizabeth Schumann, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall. 

8.15. 


OmMICcRON. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THE ATHEN2ZUM, Fesruary 22ND, 1828. Price 7d. 


St. JaMEs’s ParK.—The inclosure in St. James’s Park is 
now beginning to exhibit some regularity of design in its 
parterres, alleys, etc.; and will doubtless afford, next 
summer, a pleasant and refreshing lounge. But we question 
whether the public is aware, that admission, even to respect- 
able persons, will be by no means a matter of course. Keys 
are providing, and the obtaining them will be subject to 
certain regulations. Is this fair?—and was not a pledge 
given last session in the House of Commons that the public, 
comprehensively speaking, should have an increase rather 
than a diminution, of space in that quarter? 
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THEATRES. 





LYRIC THEATRE, 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. 


Hammersmith. Riverside 312. 
MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30 
“THE BEGGAR’S OPERA.” 


(For a limited number of weeks only.) 








THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. 
Nightly at 8.15, 


(Gerrard 2304-5.) 
Matinees, Wed. and Fri., at 2.30. 
“* THARK.”’ 


TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 





AMBASSADORS. EVGS., 8.40. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 
OWEN NARES in “TWO WHITE ARMS.” 


(Ger. 4460.) 








By HAROLD DEARDEN. LEON M. LION’S PRODUCTION. 
COURT (Sloane 5137.) EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents SHAKESPEARE’S 
‘** MACBETH.” (In Modern Dress.) 

FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY. 
ORITERION. (Ger. 3844.) EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., TUES. & SAT., 2.30. 


‘““MARCH HARES.” 
ATHENE SEYLER, LESLIE BANKS, and HILDA TREVELYAN. 





DRURY LANE, EVGS., 8.15. MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.30. 
‘‘THE DESERT SONG.”’ 


HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. GENE GERRARD. 





FORTUNE THEATRE. 
MATINEEBS, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, aT 2.30. 

‘““ON APPROVAL.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 

ELLIS JEFFREYS. 


Regent 1307. NIGHTLY, at 8.0. 


RONALD SQUIRE, 





GARRICK THEATRE. Gerrard %13. ‘*TIN GODS.” 
A NEW PLAY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ POTIPHAR’S WIFE.” 
Nightly, at 8.40. Mats.. Wed. & Sat., at 2.30. 





GATE THEATRE STUDIO, 


‘“‘THE HAIRY APE.” 
Annual Subscription, 5s. 6d. 


16a, Villiers Street, Strand. 


Apply Secretary. Chancery 7263. 





HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. 


Gerrard 0650. 


MATS., WEDS., THURS. 


“‘ HIT THE DECK.” 


ALICE MORLEY. 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY. 


& SATS., at 2.30. 


IVY TRESMAND. 
SYDNEY HOWARD. 





KINGSWAY (Gerr. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
JEAN CADELL in 


“*MARIGOLD.” 





LONDON PAVILION, DAILY, at 2.0 and 8.4%. SUNDAYS, at 8 o’clock. 


The Greatest Stage and Screen Spectacle. 


‘UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 
Now in its Last Weeks—Don’t Miss It! 


6 WELDED 9 by 
NIGHTLY AT 8.30. PLAYROOM 


SUNDAY EVENING 





EUGENE 
O’NEILL 


SIX 


PERFORMANCES. 6, NEW COMPTON STREET, W.C.2 
_ For particulars of membership ring 

MO 
penvenmanees. R E G Ee N T ad bi 3988 


PRINCE OF WALES. Gerrard 7482. 


NIGHTLY, at 8.15. MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.15, 
**OUTWARD BOUND.” 
By SUTTON VANE. 








PRINCES. GEORGE ROBEY in “ BITS AND PIECES.” 
MARIE BLANCHE. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.4. 
ROYALTY. (Ger. 2690.) Last WEEK, 8.40. Mats,, Thurs., Sat., 2.30 


“THE CROOKED BILLET.” By DION TITHERADGE. 


Leon Quartermaine, Mercia Swinburne, Barbara Gott, C. V. France. 





ST. MARTIN’S. (Ger, 3416.) On TUESDAY, FEB, 28th, at 2.30. 


‘“MR. PIM PASSES BY.” By A. A. Milne 





Evenings, 8.45. Matinees, Tuesdays & Fridays, 2.30. MARIE TEMPEST 
SHAFTESBURY. (Gerr. 6666.) NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.80. 


‘““THE HIGH ROAD.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 





(Ger. 3830.) Mats., Thurs. & Sat., at 2.30 


“JUDITH OF ISRAEL.” 


A Biblical Drama by Emanuel de Marnay Baruch. 


STRAND. Nightly at 8.30. 


LEWIS CASSON and SYBIL THORNDIKE 





At 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.3. 


WINTER GARDEN. (Ger. 0416.) 


“* QUEST.” 


HEATHER THATCHER. HUGH WAKEFIELD. 


Transferring to Apollo Theatre Monday Next. 





WYNDHAM’'S THEATRE. Regent 3028 


NIGHTLY, at 8.20. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.50. 


REGINALD BERKELEY. 


““LISTENERS.” By 


LEON M. LION. NICHOLAS HANNEN. 








CINEMAS. 


CONTINUOUS, 1 to 11. 





CAPITOL, Haymarket. SUNDAYS, 6 to lL. 
Exclusive Premier Presentation of 


GLORIA SWANSON in her greatest success, 


““SADIE THOMPSON.” 


Based on the Story by W. Somerset Maugham. 





PHILHARMONIC HALL. 


“THE KING OF KINGS.” 
DAILY, at 2.30, 6.0, and 8.30. 


Gt. Portland Street. (Mayfair 0606.) 


(Sunday, at 6.0 and 8.30.) 


Prices (inc. Tax): 5/9, 3/6 (reserved), 2/4, 1/2 (unreserved). 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45. 


Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 
(SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30.) 


Feb. 27th, 28th & 29th, 
PARLOUR”; 


LILI DAMITA in “THE QUEEN WAS IN THE 
DOLORES COSTELLO in “ THE COLLEGE WIDOW,” ete. 


Mar. Ist, 2nd & 3rd. “THE CHESS PLAYER” (from the 


I great French 
Novel); BEBE DANIELS in ‘“ SENORITA,” ete. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
TRIAL BY WHITEHALL 


as USTICE and Administrative Law,’ by William A. 
Robson (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.), is a bouk to which few 
people will be attracted unless their studies hover 

round constitutional history, political science, and law. 
From the expert point of view it is an extremely valuable 
book, a learned and original investigation in a field which 
has hitherto been hardly touched. But this is not the 
place for an expert or technical discussion. I should like to 
bring the book or some of its implications or conclusions 
to the notice of plain men who receive income-tax demands 
or notices to abate the nuisance of rats in their basements, 
who may find themselves disputing with the local education 
authority over the mental capacity of a child, or involved 
with the Ministry of Health over a dispute with an insur- 
ance society. For Mr. Robson’s investigations and con- 
clusions are really of the greatest interest to ordinary men, 
who, though they may not realize it, yearly become more 
and more entangled in a vast network of machinery, having 
its centre in Whitehall. 


* ~ * 


Mr. Robson is only concerned with part of that 
machinery, what he calls administrative tribunals. He 
points out that the “ social legislation ’’ and the indus- 
trial development of the last fifty years have resulted in 
the acquisition of judicial power by Government Depart- 
ments and by bodies and persons cutside the courts of 
law. The Board of Trade, the Ministry of Health, the 
Board of Education, Railway and Insurance Commissions, 
Pensions Tribunals, the General Council of Medical Educa- 
tion and Registration, the Law Society, the Committee of 
the Stock Exchange, and the Central Midwives’ Board—to 
name only a few bodies—are continually exercising judicial 
functions and giving judicial decisions of the greatest per- 
sonal and pecuniary importance to individuals and large 
sections of the community. One remarkable feature of this 
development is that, in the majority of cases, the judicial 
decisions of these administrative tribunals are absolutely 
final; there is no appeal against them; provided that cer- 
tain formalities have been observed, the Courts of Law will 
not review them or interfere with them. Thus in the last 
half-century an immense system of what may be rightly 
called ** administrative law ’? has sprung into existence, 
and the separation of the executive from the judiciary, if 
it ever existed, has been over a vast area abolished. 


* * * 


It is an amusing instance of the pathetic conservatism 
of the human mind that practically everyone, including the 
most learned professors of political science, are able 
habitually to turn the blind spots in their mind on these 
facts and so to maintain that nothing has changed since 
Montesquieu or even William the Conqueror. The com- 
plete separation of executive and judicial functions is be- 
lieved by all patriotic Britons to be part of their birthright, 
a mark of our own political integrity and sagacity, one of 
those beauties in the British Constitution which makes it 
a liberal education even to have been born an Englishman. 
Whether at any period of our history such a separation 
has ever existed, is extremely doubtful; to affirm its 
existence to-day is as sensible as to maintain that in legis- 
lation the Crown, Lords, and Commons have equal powers. 
Yet Sir John Marriott, M.P., who lectures on political 


science to the young men at Oxford, can write in his re- 


cently published book ‘** The Mechanism of the Modern 


State *’: ‘* To-day, in all civilized States, the three 
¢ 4 . "er P P r disti j ¢ act 
functions of government are clearly distinguished, and each 
function is assigned to its appropriate organ.” 

* * * 


It is, of course, true that certain facts with regard to 
the constitutional revolution which has taken place during 
the last fifty years are well recognized and do not escape 
the notice even of Members of Parliament who lecture on 
political science. Skeleton Acts of Parliament, which confer 
on some Government Department in Whitehall immense 
powers over some department of the individual’s life—his 
health, his family, his house, his means of travel, or his 
methods of amusement, the treatment of his employees 
or his exercise of thrift—such Acts are favourite subjects 
of lamentation and condemnation with Conservatives and 
political leader writers, who ignore the fact that every 
Government has added to their number since Disraeli passed 
the Public Health Act of 1875. But practically everyone 
has ignored the aspect of this legislation to which Mr. 
Robson directs our attention, the fact that these administra- 
tive departments have been given vast judicial powers in 
addition to the administrative powers, and that the Courts 
of Justice and the Common Law have been superseded 
over a wide area by administrative tribunals and 
administrative law. 

* *x * 

Mr. Robson’s discussion of the causes of this develop- 
ment and of the advantages and disadvantages of the new 
tribunals is admirable. He shows that the abandonment of 
laissez-faire doctrine made some such development inevit- 
able. The basis of much of the new legislation is public 
welfare as opposed to private interests; but English law as 
administered in the Courts is concerned with individual 
rights rather than public welfare, and so ‘* some change in 
the administration of law was indubitably needed if the 
new world of social control was to be brought peacefully 
into existence.’’ Further, many of the cases which have to 
be decided under these new conditions require a mixture 
of expert and legal knowledge in the judges which is impos- 
sible in the Courts, but which will be found reflected in 
the constitution of many of the new tribunals. Mr. Rob- 
son’s investigation of the record of these tribunals is on 
the whole extremely favourable to them. The evils ex- 
pected from an omnicompetent bureaucracy, armed with 
wide and final judicial powers, have not become apparent. 
There is no evidence, he holds, that the administrative 
tribunals have been liable to political influence or inter- 
ference. Their advantages have been cheapness and quick- 
ness; the use of technical knowledge and experience in the 
discharge of judicial functions; their ability ‘‘ to lay down 
new standards and to promote a policy of social improve- 
ment.’? Their chief disadvantages have been the lack of 
publicity ** which attends the work of most tribunals, the 
air of mystery and secrecy in which their deliberations are 
shrouded, the failure in most cases to give reasdns for the 
decisions, or to publish reports of decided cases.’’ These 
disadvantages could obviously be remedied, and Mr. Rob- 
son suggests certain reforms in procedure. The great 
danger from the new development which he foresees is that 
its suecess hitherto may induce an attempt “to cut 
through our economic difficulties by handing over the 
disposal of economic controversies to official tribunals 
armed with plenary powers of decision and enforcement.”’ 

Lronarp Woo-r. 
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REVIEWS 
WONDERING AT AMERICA 


The American Adventure. A History of the United States. By 


DAVID SAVILLE Muzzry, Ph.D. 2 vols. (Harper. 36s. 
Democratic Distinction in America. By W. C. BROWNELL. 
(Scribner. 10s.) 
Prejudices. Sixth Series. By H. L. MENCKEN. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 
HERE are American wonders in the form of books. First, 
two fat volumes of history called ‘‘ The American Adven- 


ture,’ in a paper wrapper depicting the unavoidable Red 
Indian, the Puritan with the delinquent in the stocks, a 
prairie wagon, an early locomotive, an ocean liner, a sky- 
scraper, a tank ; in short, fitted out as the grown-ups think 
their boys should like it. Add a few battle scenes in the 
mid-Victorian style, and the reviewer thinks to himself: 
‘*[ shall look at a chapter or two and just say something 
about it.” For my own part, I finished by reading the two 
volumes (1,400 large pages) practically from cover to cover. 
Any specialist knows the very high standard of the best 
American historical research of recent years. But now the 
Americans go one further: they have started summarizing 
centuries in first-class history works; Dr. D. S. Muzzey’s 
history of the United States is an example. His knowledge is 
thorough, his view dispassionate, his literary style excellent, 
the narrative is clear, simple, and interesting, and the 
story continued up to 1923. And how new the subject is to 
most of We cannot be blamed for not having read 
American history books of forty years ago, when the chief 
things which were deemed worth relating about that vast 
continent were two wars against ‘‘ England’s cruel red ’’— 
a magnified Boston tea-party told by the Irish nursery maid. 
There is no excuse for our continuing to neglect them now 
that works such as Mr. Muzzey’s have entered the field. 
Here is a history written in English about English-speaking 
people, with all the chief and most of the minor actors in it 
bearing English names (as for Roosevelt, our own Bentincks, 
Vansittarts, Vannecks, &c., are of more recent Dutch extrac- 
tion than any Knickerbockers) ; in fact, the history of part 
of the English people, less known to us than, say, that of 
Prussia, Italy, or Greece. For, whatever conclusions are 
reached by thinking in terms of ‘‘England’’ and 
‘ America,’’ emigration from this island to the U.S.A. has 
continued, and could the men and women who inhabited 
Great Britain in 1783 now count up their descendants, they 
would probably find as many of them in the U.S.A. as over 
here ; and could Big Bill Thompson on a Fourth of July 
count up his ancestors he would probably discover that on 
the historic day the majority of them were on the wrong 
side of the water. With the human crowd beginning to 
supplant State organisms as subject-matter of history, we 
may yet rediscover America ; and as the Americans regain 
an historic sense they may yet be pleased to find that 
America has not been much more of a “‘ melting-pot ’’ than 
England herself, and that English was the language talked 


us! 


by most of their ancestors. It is, anyhow, that of Dr. 
Muzzey. 

The same cannot be said unreservedly about Mr. 
Brownell and his book on ‘*‘ Democratic Distinction in 


America.’’ The words look English, and most of them occur 
in the Oxford Dictionary, but as for the sentences, one feels 
perfectly sure only of the meaning, though not always of 
the bearing, of the endless interpolated quotations. There 
is such a peculiar ‘‘ distinction’? about the book as to 
render it unreadable and practically incomprehensible for 
the plain man. The problem which underlies Mr. Brownell’s 
disquisitions both important and interesting. Here 
is the enormous American nation, composed of an infinite 
number of literate individuals in very satisfactory material 
circumstances, but without a definite clearly marked cultural 
standard towards which they could move. The days of 
primitive, self-satisfied American provincialism are gone ; 
America has entered the world arena, and so far as material 
means are concerned, could lead the world. But she tus 
not got a class to lead even her own people. What will be 


is 
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the result? Europe looks with hardly disguised horror at 
America’s activities in the international sphere, and the 
Americans, most of them kind, keen, sincerely well-meaning 
people, feel it, and cannot help resenting it. Mr. Brownell 
seeks consolation in telling them that they are much better 
as they are, without kings and queens and secret diplomacy 
and a patented nobility—about all that (according to him) 
counts in Europe ; and his ideas of what ‘‘ happens’ over 
here are on a level with those of Europeans who think that 
nothing has ever ‘‘ happened *’ in America. Most ridiculous 
of all is the picture he has of the English upper classes ; 
they are to him something like the American ‘* remnant” 
(which crowds the genealogical rooms provided by the public 
libraries of democratic America), but entrenched behind 
inflexible political privilege. Americans have still to learn 
that the English upper classes have remained uppermost, 
not by being exclusive, but by being comprehensive, and by 
judging men by their own value in a way it is not done in 
America at present. In England, Disraeli was the leader 
of the Tory aristocracy, but in America, as a Jew, he would 
now be refused admittance to many hotels, and certainly be 
blackballed at most clubs. Here is a sample of two sen- 
tences from Mr. Brownell, of which at least the meaning is 
clear :— 

‘‘Tdeality in the practical sphere has certainly been a 
more widespread influence with us than in countries where 
‘the man in the street’ has less power and public policy 
is in the hands of privilege, determining it in secrecy and 
executing it by force. There have been compensations in 
the matter of distinction for our having had a Secretary of 
State who insisted that science was humbug and poetry fact, 
and, in the guise of a paladin, contended for the right as 
acquired by purchase, of parents who agreed with him, if a 


majority, to impose this view on the children of those who 
did not... .” 


Whilst Mr. Brownell covers any doubts which may beset 
him with a show of pleasure at America being different 
from Europe, Mr. Mencken, in his ‘ Prejudices,’ is a 
thoroughly disgruntled American who makes his malaise a 
profession. He pours out endless vituperation, which, if 
reeled off in reading, as it presumably would be in speaking, 
makes the book a Niagara of abuse. Its invective is 
occasionally attuned to the strain of a Walt Whitman or 
a Vachel Lindsay, but remains uninteresting and unconvinc- 
ing. Here are a few quotations taken at random :— 


“Of government, at least in democratic States, it may 
be said briefly that it is an agency engaged wholesale, and 
as a matter of solemn duty, in the performance of acts which 
all self-respecting individuals refrain from as a matter of 
common decency (p. 38). 

‘‘I propose that the men who make our laws be chosen 
by chance and against their will, instead of by fraud and 
against the will of all the rest of us, as now (pp. 45-6). 

‘““At least nine-tenths of the idiocies advocated by Dr. 
Coolidge and his highly dubious friends have been swal- 
lowed by both Houses with no more than a few reflex gags 
(p. 48). 

‘Who gives a damn for the Coolidge idealism if its 
chief agent and executor, even above the Cabinet, is the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, i.e., a gang of snooty ecclesi- 
astics, committed unanimously to the doctrines that Christ 
should have been jailed for the business of Cana, that God 
sent she-bears to ‘tare’ forty-two little children because they 
had made fun of Elisha’s bald head, and that Jonah 
swallowed the whale ? (pp. 75-6).” 

But in conclusion take this confession which one almost 
hesitates to use against the man who makes it :— 

‘Any man engaged habitually in controversy, as I have 
been for twenty years past, must enter upon his declining 
days with a melancholy sense of its hollowness and futility. 
Especially in this great Republic, where all ideas are sus- 
pect, it tends almost inevitably to degenerate into a mere 
exchange of nonsense (p. 92).” 

A deep unrest begins to shake American “ civics,’’ whilst 
a fine balance of judgment and clearness of vision have 
been reached in American historiography ; the perspective 
to be gained from it seems to carry in itself a sensible cor- 
rective for the former. Even in language and style American 
‘* sociologists ’’ would do well if they learnt something from 
their own historians. 

L. B. NAMIER. 
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In Such a Night. By BABETTE DeuTscH. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
Children of the Wind. By Doris PEEL. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Domnei. A Comedy of Woman-Worship. By JAMES BRANCH 
CABELL. With an Introduction by JoSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 
The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 
Adam and Eve. By JOHN ERSKINE. (Nash & Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 
Ostrich Eyes. By HILTON Brown. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
The Two Mackenzies. By W. PETT RIDGE. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
East of Mansion House. By THOMAS BURKE. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
The Counterfeiters. By ANDRE GIDE. Translated from the 
French by DorROTHY Bussy. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 
The Promised Land. By LADISLAS REYMONT. Translated from 
the Polish by M. H. DZIEWICKI. Two vols. (Knopf. 15s.) 
Conflicts. By STEFAN ZWEIG. Translated from the German by 
EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


‘‘ IN Such a Nicut”’ is the work of a writer of talent. The 
style is scrupulously careful, if a little laborious ; the design 
interesting, if somewhat mechanical ; the spirit of the whole 
serious, if tinged with parochialism. A novel with these 
defects could still be a good one, but it must be confessed 
that Miss Deutsch’s is not. In spite of her carefulness, her 
sincerity, and an excellent idea, she has only succeeded in 
making up by recipe something resembling a novel in the 
new style. Echoes, from Mr. Huxley, from Mr. Joyce, from 
Mrs. Woolf, resound through her pages ; not, one imagines, 
the result of deliberate intention, but of an auto-suggestion 
which only writers of originative genius are able to avoid. 
It is to Mr. Huxley that the author owes most ; her chief 
figure, Leonard, might have come out of ‘‘ Antic Hay” or 
‘“ Those Barren Leaves" ; and in his old surroundings he 
was certainly more at home. Miss Deutsch’s style does not, 
of course, suggest that of anybody else ; but in avoiding the 
verbal clichés of the modern novel she has fallen into its 
clichés of attitude and sentiment. She expresses the 
reaction of the contemporary intellectual to things in general; 
or rather not so much that as the attempt of several charac- 
ters to work themselves up to the appropriate attitude, to be 
disillusioned without having experienced disillusion, and 
cynical without knowing precisely what to be cynical about. 
The novel is a description of a party at which Leonard tries 
to win his hostess from her fidelity to her husband for her 
soul’s good. A baby is born while the party is in progress, 
naturally upsetting the guests; and tffis event for some 
reason throws the heroine into the arms of her lover, but only 
for a moment; he retires disappointed. The author uses 
thought-association freely to set her characters before us. 
Her technique is skilful, but the characters remain lifeless. 

The author of ** Children of the Wind ”’ is only nineteen, 
the publishers tell us, and in that case she has written a 
very lively comedy at a very unusual age. The book has all 
the freshness of youth, and little of its immaturity. Some of 
the humorous characters, Winnie Landor and Mrs. Grosslap 
especially, age drawn with delightful malice, broadly but 
effectively. The main object of the story is less successful, 
which is, to quote the notice on the jacket, to show ‘‘ a dead 
man’s influence over his living family,’ the influence ‘‘ of a 
great mind over little minds.’’ Miss Peel has not the intellec- 
tual equipment or the knowledge of life to succeed with such 
a difficult theme. But her wit, her good spirits, her skill in 
characterization, should yet make her a really charming 
writer. 

In ‘‘Domnei’’ Mr. Cabell deviates from his vein of 
ironical fantasy and retells a straightforward story of 
romantic love. Here, if we are to take Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
introductory note seriously, our author is in earnest, reveal- 
ing himself as an idealist. Speaking of the romantic passion 
described in the story, Mr. Hergesheimer affirms in his extra- 
ordinary language: ‘‘ However, in its contact, in its lovers’ 
delight, it was no more than a slow clasping and unclasping 
of the hands ; the spirit and flesh, merged, became spiritual ; 
the height of the stars was not a figment.” And again: 
‘And at the end, looking, perhaps, for a mortal woman, 
Perion finds, in a flesh not unscarred by years, the rose 
beyond destruction, the high silver flame of immortal happi- 
ness.’’ These are not terms in which a writer can speak of 
anything serious ; and indeed one can only write like this 
about the story, or else say that it is nonsense. For Mr. 
Cabell’s language is equally unreal. His characters are 
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never wicked, they are ‘‘ base "’ ; they are on no account very 
wicked, they are “all base.’’ ‘‘I am all base,’’ Perion is 
made to say, ‘‘ and yet not so profoundly base as you sup- 
pose.”’ Profoundly base is good, but the number of ‘ believe 
me's, ‘“‘ you are to understand ’’s, ‘‘ rather oddly *’s, hos, 
hahs, nay hos, and so on, the number of ejaculations and 
parentheses in the true gramercy style, is really astonishing 
in a book written by a stylist of Mr. Cabell’s reputation. 
In an afterword he maintains that ‘‘ the service of domnei 
was never, as some would affect to interpret it, a modish and 
ordered affectation.”’ At the time it existed, and to some of 
its devotees, no doubt it was anything but an affectation ; 
yet that is what Mr. Cabell’s language makes it. 

‘“Adam and Eve,”’ the fourth American novel on this 
list, is rather a pointless performance. Why Mr. Erskine 
should have chosen such a charming myth for a long and 
prosy disquisition on the relations between the sexes as a 
moderate American sees them, why he should have made 
Adam a booby, Lilith a woman of the world, and Eve the 
representative of respectability, what conceivable correspon- 
dence he could have found between his theme and his 
purpose ; these questions are wrapt in equal mystery. 
Imagination, style or wit might have made something out of 
the subject, but the author seems to be destitute of them. 
Nor are his ideas in any way remarkable. 

Painstaking work has gone to the writing of ‘‘ Ostrich 
Eyes ”’ ; the intention is serious ; the characters are carefully 
drawn ; yet the book hardly rises above mediocrity. For one 
thing, the values of the narrator are so mechanically conven- 
tional, in spite of their show of freedom. Alan Mackenzie 
was perpetually at loggerheads with a Scots family who 
‘‘ remained blind to the suffering of others so they kept their 
own illusions safe.” This was the one gesture of freedom he 
allowed himself, and it gave him a right, of course, to be all 
the mofe conventional in every other way. An amusing 
illustration of this occurs when Hew Chisholm, the most 
human as well as the best-drawn character in the book, is 
being introduced. Mackenzie is doubtful of Chisholm’s 
respectability, and makes inquiries about him :— 

‘*He’s not so respectable as he might be because for one 
thing he’s a thorough bad loser. And he’s a rotten-tempered 
fellow—throws his raquet about and that sort of thing.” 

“* That’s unforgiveable,’ I said.” 

This remark is the measure of the book’s conventionality. 
Its judgments are those of a Rugby forward of advanced 
views, and Mr. Brown’s powers of imagination, genuine as 
they are, cannot make much headway against such a con- 
ception of life. 

‘The Two Mackenzies "’ and ‘‘ East of Mansion House ”’ 
are typical examples of their authors’ work. Both are to a 
certain extent mechanical, repetitions of former achievements 
with a difference. ‘*The Two Mackenzies’’ is about a 
London girl who starts in business; ‘‘ East of Mansion 
House ’’ is a collection of short stories about slum life in 
London and elsewhere, romantically touched up. 

‘* The Counterfeiters ’’ must be known to a great number 
of readers in the original. It is a proof of Mr. Gide’s 
immense talent, his originality of temperament, and alive and 
inquisitive mind ; and it shows quite clearly that his gift 
is not for the imaginative portrayal of life, and that he is 
not a novelist. The book is highly interesting, however, even 
if the final impression it leaves is one of emptiness. Those 
who have not read it in the original may turn with confidence 
to this unusually fine and sensitive translation. 

It is quite impossible to form any opinion of Reymont’s 
‘* The Promised Land,”’ so strange is the form in which it 
is presented tothe English reader. Ifthe translator is writing 
a foreign language, as one imagines he is, he is to be congratu- 
lated sincerely on his degree of success ; but why the pub- 
lishers allowed his rendering to pass unrevised one cannot 
understand. Such mistakes as ‘‘ Now, I am back at once,”’ 
for, one supposes, ‘‘I’ll be back in a moment,” are quite 
common ; but again and again the English draws one up so 
violently that one cannot see anything beyond it. 

The three novelettes in ‘* Conflicts ’’ do not show Herr 
Zweig at his best. All of them are somewhat melodramatic, 
and the last, a study of a homosexual, is very sentimental. 
It is a pity, for Herr Zweig is an intelligent, and at his best 
a charming writer. 

EDWIN Murr. 
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Ready Friday, March 2 
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SIR JOHN HAWKINS 
By James A. Williamson 
20/- net 

Mr. Wiiliamson has written a book of 
real scholarship and distinction, and has 
written it in an easy, pleasant style, with an 
economy of footnotes and a prodigality of 
good tllustrations, which should commena it 
to the general reader...” New Statesman. 


A 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN LIBERALISM 
By Guido de Ruggiero 
Translated by R. G Collingwood 
16/- net 
. Signor de Ruggiero has written the best 
treatise of tts kind since the classic volume 
of the late lamented Henri Michel . 
Manchester Guardian. 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
By S. E. Morison. Two volumes 
32/- net 
... The most serviceable and the most 
Wluminating short historv of the United 
States at present available . 
Foreign Affairs 
A straightforward, thoroughly in- 
formed. and finelv writien account of one 
of the most impressive episodes in human 
history...” Manchester Guardian. 
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ctuto This is a very controversial book 

whic - may re rouse much mary opposition.” 
Illustrated sa yndon News ‘This is a book that 
zoes into physical and soc vial aspects of the question 
with consider ahte franknes ss, and incl hades chapters on 
the primitive family, the evolution of marriage, and 
the nm of women in classical antiquity and the 
Middle Ages.... Woman must (and doubtless will) 

deal herself with this reactionary professor.” 
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The Quarry Wood 
By NAN SHE¥HERD, 7/6 net 
(ilasgow Herald; “ A novel which presents every 
other character as clear-cut and vital as a Scottish 
hill against the sky in autumn. ... To refer to her 
as a promising novelist is not enough; her novel is 
the greatest event in Scottish letters of recent years.” 


The Earthen Lot 


By BRADDA FIELD. 


An Artist in the Family 
By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. Author cf 


2nd.imp. 7/6 net 


‘* The South Africans.” 6/- net 
Mrs. D. 

By G. F. BRADBY. 6/- net 
Spring Darkness 

By JOHN METCALFE. 7/6 net 
William Cook: Antique Dealer 

By RICHARD KEVERNE. 7/6 net 
Black Gallantry 

By VAL GIELGUD. 7/6 net 
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LETITIA PILKINGTON 
Memoirs of Mrs. Letitia Pilkington (1712-1750). 


Written by 
rself Routledge 15s 


** Hap vou been born to a large fortune,’’ wrote the benevo- 
lent Mr. Cibber, ‘‘ your shining qualities might have put 
half the rest of your sex out of countenance.’’ But Fortune 
never smiled very kindly on Letitia Pilkington, and it was 
her wit, not the aristocratic connection with Lord Kill- 
mallock, that both made her reputation and took it away. 
‘I am a sad, digressive writer,’’ she admits in a moment 
of depression, by which we must understand that life, in 
her experience, was a sad, digressive affair, for it is such 
a life, its notorious incidents and their unhappy conse- 
quences that she describes so vividly in her Memoirs. How 
different, indeed, might have been her fate had Mr. Pilking- 
ton never stabbed himself with a penknife! For it was 
after that extraordinary event, in an outburst of pity and 
remorse, that she accepted him ; and it was the next morning 
that he presented himself at her parents’ breakfast table with 
all his worldly goods, a harpsichord, a cat, and an owl. 
Happiness flew out as he came in. Who was responsible? 
In Letitia’s opinion it was Mr. Pilkington, a monster by 
nature, artfully masquerading as a clergyman. Her hus- 
band, however, was convinced very soon that she was a loose 
woman, and devised a succession of traps for her virtue in 
order to prove his conviction. Before very long, he surprised 
her, late at night, reading a book with a young gentleman, 
‘very generously ** made a present of her to him, and turned 
her out of the house forthwith. Thus literature and con- 
versation, which supported her in after-life, were primarily 
the cause of her undoing. Mrs. Montague, many years later 
in a letter to Mrs. Donnellan, referring to Mrs. Pilkington's 
Memoirs, offers this explanation of the calamity :— 

‘Wit in women,” she writes, ‘‘ is apt to have bad con- 
sequences ; like a sword without a scabbard it wounds the 
wearer and provokes assailants. I am sorry to say that 
the generality of women who have excelled in wit have 
failed in chastity ; perhaps it inspires 100 much confidence 
in the possessor, and raises an inclination in the men 
towards them without inspiring an esteem, so that they are 
more attacked and less guarded than other women.” 
Letitia failed to justifv her conduct. A divorce was 

hurriedly arranged, and she left Dublin for London, leaving 
behind her children and the cantankerous, vet friendly, Dean 
Swift. Swift, inspite of his extraordinary manners, had 
been a good friend to *‘ her serene Highness of Lilliput,"’ as 
he called the diminutive Letitia. It is true that he tweaked 
her nose, corked her cheeks, bullied and abused her in com- 
pany, but he admired her wit, confided in her, bought her 
plover’s eggs for her supper, and, at the death of a new- 
born baby, sent her a piece of christening cake, containing 
‘four guineas, wrapped in white paper, on the outside 
of each was wrote ‘ Plum ’.”’ 

In London she set up as a professional scribe in 
St. James's, opposite White's Coffee-house, from the windows 
of which the nobility spied upon her. Sometimes they 
crossed the street, and paid their respects to her in person, 
leaving behind a bottle of wine, or a couple of guineas for 
the book of verses she intended to publish by subscription. 
For a short time this new life of adventure appealed to her. 
It was not long, however, before she discovered that she 
was regarded as the kind of woman she had no desire to 
be, and so, rejecting all improper advances, and thereby for- 
feiting the only means of paying her rent, she was forced 
to move into smaller lodgings, to be, this time, the friend of 
noblemen’s servants. So she struggled on, begging as she 
went from bad to worse, until she was imprisoned for debt 
in the Marshalsea. Released, she took up her pen again, 
but hardsnip had dulled her wits, and as her sufferings in- 
creased, her tongue became more violent, her speech more 
incoherent, while she blessed and cursed and invented fan- 
tastic theories about bottomless oceans. At last, tired of 
London, and without a shred of reputation left, she deter- 
mined to die in Dublin. 

The third and final volume of her Memoirs describes this 
last journey through ‘* Albion's fruitful fields,’’ and included 
in it are some further reminiscences of the great Dean. Like 
the other volumes it is sprinkled with an intermittent shower 
of her own verses, and quotations and misquotations from 
Shakespeare and Milton, with whose works she was un 
usually well acquainted. In a rare outburst of modesty she 
confesses that she has nothing to boast of as a writer but 
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a great memory: “for if,’ she says, *‘I could not have 
retained Shakespeare, Milton, &c.,... to give a taste of 
their wit when I was myself at a loss, I do not know how 
I could ever have composed three volumes of Memoirs.” 


EGYPT 
The Nile and Egyptian Civilization. By A. Morer. Translated 
by M. R. DOBIE. Kegan Paul. 25s.) 
A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty. By EDpWwyn 
BEVAN, O.B.E., D.Litt., LL.D. (Methuen. 15s.) 


EacH of these volumes belongs to a series, the respective 
aims of which illustrate the different interpretations that 
may be applied to the word ‘‘ history.’ In its most obvious 
and material aspect history is concerned with the story of 
rulers and conquests, with facts and events as they might 
have been noted at the time of occurrence. Of this type 
is Dr. Bevan’s account of Ptolemaic rule in Egypt, written 
in the light of newer discoveries, to replace a former volume 
by Professor Mahaffy in Sir Flinders Petrie’s History of 
Egypt. It should be useful both to students of the period 
and to any reader desiring authoritative information on the 
facts. The second and more fundamental conception of 
history is embodied in M. Moret’s book which forms a volume 
of the History of Civilization series. Here the angle is alto- 
gether different ; movements and tendencies largely take the 
place of events, and facts are considered only in relation to 
the evolution and development of the people they influence. 
If this work runs less risk than the average Egyptian history 
book of being supplanted by the products of later research, it 
is owing to M. Moret’s broad treatment of the subject and 
his concern with general deductions rather than specified 
details. 

In, any study of Egyptian civilization religion necessarily 
takes a prominent place. M. Moret’s task has been to indi- 
cate how the very nature of the country’s organization is 
dependent on this prominence. To say that the average 
Egvptian was a holy man would be a false interpretation ; 
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2 Complete in 3 vols. Royal 8vo. Illustrated. One Guinea net per vol. 
© Vol. 1 ready Friday, March 9 

= The advance subscription for this, the authorised biography of George 
= Nathaniel, Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, is already very heavy, and 
E the earliest application is therefore advisable. Volume 2 will follow in 
= June, and Volume 3 in September. There will also be a special édition 
S de luxe, signed by Lord Ronaldshay, limited to 200 numbered copies for 
a sale, price 15 guineas net the set of 3 vols. 
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Summary of the Sixty-fourth Annual Report 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1927. 








INCOME. 
The Premium Income for the year amounted to £10,804,511 an increase of £392,795 over that of the previous year. 


In the Ordinary Branch, the Premium Income amounted to £4,133,851. The number of Policies issued during the 
year in this Branch was 37,750, assuring the sum of £10,215,579, and producing a New Annual Premium Income of £577,731. 


A reversionary Bonus of £2 2s. Od. per cent. has been declar¢d on Pearl policies entitled to participate in full 
profits. 


The Industrial Branch Premium Income amounted to £5,965,052, and shows an increase for the year of £182,848. 


In the Fire Branch the Premiums, after deduction of re-insurances, amount to £538,076, and the Losses, less recoveries 
under re-insurances, absorb the sum of £220,352. The Fire Fund of the Company now stands at £510,397. 


The Premiums in the Personal Accident, Employers’ Liability and General Business Accounts amounted to £101,373. 
The Total Income for the year amounted to £12,873,991, being an increase of £643,111 over that of the previous year. 
CLAIMS. 
The Life Claims and Matured Endowments paid and outstanding numbered 283,497, and amounted with Bonuses to £4,474,996. 
In the Fire and Accident Branches the Claims paid and outstanding amounted to £263,669. The Total Claims paid by the Company 
amount to £49,898,258. 


FUNDS. 
The Total Funds amount to £48,566,058, which is an increase of 4,710,810 over those of the previous year. 


G. TILLEY, 


Chairman. 
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it is rather that religion was bound up with, and in fact 
inseparable from, political and social life, so that religious 
and political developments went hand in hand. This is to 
be seen in the gradual centralization of power in pre- 
dynastic times, culminating in the establishment of the Old 
Kingdom. The separate gods of the forty-two nomes become 
fused into wider groups eventually dominated by the great 
nature gods, as the political boundaries are widened till the 
united countries of South and North are under the auto- 
cratic rule of a single god-descended Pharaoh. Nothing 
indicates more clearly the relationship between religious and 
State privileges than the question of the Osirian mysteries. 
As long as the King was supreme he claimed the sole right 
to eternal life through identification with Osiris. At a later 
date redemption with its attendant mysteries was conceded 
to the general public ; the innovation following on a period 
of confusion, discontent, and actual revolution. M. Moret 
reads into these known events, and into the subsequent 
establishment of what he terms “ state socialism,’ a close 
connection and interdependence. Here we have, if we accept 
his reading, an emancipatory movement amongst the masses 
far more comprehensive than any modern revolution. The 
individual asserts his right primarily to an immortal life 
bevond the tomb, as a consequence of which his political and 
social rights on earth must be recognized. 

Whether fully justified or not, this rooting of politics 
in a groundwork of religion is a suggestive idea. It has led 
M. Moret on one occasion at least to postulate its converse, 
ind his assertion that the religious heresy of Akhenaten 
vas prompted by political motives is less convincing. 
\khenaten’s monotheism was, M. Moret argues, imposed 
by the need of binding the Empire more closely together 
under a common deity. But it is improbable that a king 
whose primary interest was imperial solidarity would have 
allowed his empire to melt away while he remained pre- 
sccupied with a religion created expressly to consolidate it. 
rhe author, however, makes no reference to Akhenaten’s loss 
of the Syrian dominions. That politics and religion are 
again intertwined is obvious ; but to place them in this orde1 
is like putting the cart before the horse in the interests of 
originality. 

But this is an isolated instance, and it must be admitted 
that the subject of Akhenaten is notoriously controversial. 
Taken as a whole, M. Moret’s synthetic picture of Egyptian 
civilization is a valuable contribution to evolutionary history. 
The salient features of a culture that is complex in its very 
simplicity are lucidly presented as correlated factors of the 
country’s development. Since this development virtually 
ceases after the successive conquests of Egypt by the Per- 
sians and Alexander, M. Moret does not touch on the period 
dealt with by Dr. Bevan. It is interesting to consider how 
little the Ptolemaic dynasty, for all its Hellenistic culture, 
contributed towards Egyptian advancement. In art, the 
blending of Greek with Egyptian canons results only in a 
painful decadence ; in administration, an intricate confusion 
is the main feature of Greek rule ; while in religion, it is 
Egypt who influences the Macedonians to partake in her 
rites. This last point is particularly significant as following 
logically on that domination stressed by M. Moret. Religion 
so permeated the whole fabric of State and society that it 
imposed itself, if superficially, on the foreigner who believed 
his own civilization superior to that of Egypt. 

Sytva NORMAN. 


SATIRE, PANTHEISM, AND JEWELLERY 


The Wayzgoose: A South African Satire. By Roy CAMPBELL. 
(Cape. 5s.) 

Festival in Tuscany, and Other Poems. By WILLIAM FORCE 
STEAD. (Cobden-Sanderson. 5s. 

Black Armour. By ELINOR Wy LIF. (Secker. 5s. 

Nets to Catch the Wind. By ELINOR Wy ir. ‘Knopf. 3s. 6d. 


OuR programme opens with one of the most brilliant displays 
of wit, wrath, fancy, and skill of versification produced in 
England for years. Mr. Campbell was recognized at Oxford 
about eight years since as a poetic revolutionary—that is, a 
new poet—and subsequently his ‘‘ Flaming Terrapin *’ gave 
evidence to a wider audience of his extraordinary energy 
and dictatorial handling of great images and ideas ; prob- 
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ably the present satire from him will win him the added 
name of being a paragon of sheer writing. The couplet of 
Pope (or, as one may perhaps more correctly diagnose, of 
Churchill) has still seemed the easiest in the world and 
proved the hardest ; the contacts have looked like anybody's 
business, but the spark would seldom come. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s lines are alive with emotion, with intellectual resource, 
and with technical audacity and variety. Whether he is 
fair to his South Africans or not is another question, and 
he will have to answer not only to South Africans for such 
aphorisms as 
“Yet what colonial would not run a mile 
Might he some shining edifice defile?” 
The inspiration of ‘‘ The Wayzgoose’’ is, essentially, the 
intellectual and general condition of South Africa, but, 
topically, an annual assembly of that country's journalists 
and literary aspirants. The prelude is a view of the land, 
expressed by a series of dexterous puns, the products less 
of conscious art than masterly indignation and sharp 
vengeance. Then begins the massacre of the feasting jour- 
nalists, unpacking their supplies :— 
‘*Here Wodson’s saws, transparent in the grease, 
Wrapped a fat fowl with many a tasteful crease ; 
Here a whole ‘ Mercury’ with ample sheaf 
Served as the trouser to a leg of beef ; 
And there ‘ Sundowner’s’ wit, turned outside in, 
Served as the puttee to a turkey’s shin— 
Alas for ‘ Idler’s’ sayings, wise and neat, 
Each for some sausage was the winding sheet ! 
‘Words of the Wise’ the yellow mustard stained, 
‘ Temperance Notes ’ with beery froth were veined... °' 
It need not deter anyone desiring a further acquaintance 
with such gay impudence that the victims are not known to 
fame in England, for they are persons of importance in 
their own places, and Mr. Campbell brings their peculiarities 
into an importance in ours. His attitude is the fighting 
posture of a strong patriot, and as he goes on he voices not 
merely his disgust at the feeble conventions of art, letters, 
and taste prevalent in South Africa, but also his anger at 
the political situation rendered possible by such servility 
of mind. Again we must leave him responsible (and he has 
had experience to serve) for his graver purpose ; it is the 
basis of a splendid satire ; it has called into play an armoury 
of shining weapons of ridicule. Few instances are recorded 
of a reviewer having been found laughing inordinately over 
a humorous work ; we record ourselves here. It is insuffi- 
cient testimony to the new Dunciad of ‘‘ Banana Land." 

In the art of writing, Mr. Stead, another of the Oxford 
group at the end of the war, also excels; every word, rhythm, 
and balance in his best pieces falls into a just and Georgian 
proportion. The fact is important, for such style can 
scarcely be achieved without an ordered philosophy—which 
Mr. Stead has ; and, further, because the partial breakdown 
of British sensibility is unlikely to last. Coherency and 
fine standards alone will survive. The fascination of wild 
blends of caprice which Mr. Stead’s verse lacks does not 
equal the insurance of his serene unity in particular poems 
and through their range. We must especially refer to his 
habit of contemplating (not uninformed with astronomical 
authority) the starry heavens ; it gives his work a peculiar 
reverence, Stature, and fervour. His verse as a whole is 
a heartening testament, evidenced in themes of magnitude 
or minor mark, reflected with unfailing and unambitious 
honour. This steady recording may be described in its 
means and moods by his lines:— 

‘‘T had not known, were I not still, 
How infinite are Thy ways. 
I wondered what Thy life could be, 
O Thou unknown Immensity : 
Voice after voice, and every voice was Thine.” 

Mrs. Wylie, the novelist, has not the same command in 
verse that the two writers just noticed exhibit ; she seems 
to be too ready to take the ingenious for the engaging, and 
the unusual for the powerful. Her fancy has gathered a 
little cabinet of objects or words like ‘* palimpsest,”’ 
‘* arabesques,”* ‘“‘ emerald and jade,"’ ‘* alembics,”’ ‘‘ chryso- 
prase ’’—the reader may supplement this beginning from 
his previous experience of these toys (formerly called 
‘‘ Wardour Street,’”’ but now that thoroughfare has been 
converted into a cinematograph market the phrase is losing 
ground). Notwithstanding these artificialities, Mrs. Wylie's 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 





-UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS. 


rhe Meeting of the Proprietors of the Underground Railways 


was held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Thursday, 
February 23rd, 1928. The Right Hon. Lord Ashfield, P.C., in the 
Chair. The Chairman said :— 


I may begin by saying that we have had a good year; in 
fact, a better year than at first sight appears from the results 
embodied in the Annual Accounts and Returns for 1927 which 
I have to submit for your approval. For the Boards of the Com- 
panies have, I think prudently, continued that conservative 
policy which they have hitherto observed, in order that your 
stocks and shares may become steady sources of income, un- 
disturbed by fluctuations from factors which can be foreseen. 
The progress which we make is deliberate, and only an unex- 
pected intervention should hinder our maintaining the present 
position and steadily improving it until a reasonable return 
upon tne whole capital is assured. A long period of adversity 
has taught us the necessity for caution, and now that it is 
turned to prosperity We must not forget the lessons that we 
have drawn from our experience. 


rhe year 1927 constitutes a record for this group of com- 
panies. The number of passengers carried was almost 1,669 


millions, and, in addition, 604 millions of passengers were carried 
by other companies with which we are closely associated, so 
that altogether we had a direct or indirect responsibility for 
the carriage of 2,273 million passengers, or 60 per cent. of the 
total local passenger traffic of Greater London. For in the year 
1927 we estimate that the total local passenger traffic amounted 
to 3,806 million passengers, Which represents travel at the rate 
of 483 times in the year for each member of the population. 

The gross traffic receipts for the year 1927 are £13,951,391, 
which is again a record, The increase over 1926 is £753,764, but 
in explanation I must add that this is the first complete year in 
which the extension railways have been open. The growth of 
the traffic upon the extension railways is satisfactory. Upon 
the Edgware extension, largely owing to the rapid development 
of the London County Council housing estate at Burnt Oak, 
which already has 1,376 completed houses and will eventually 
have 3,980, the volume of passengers in 1927 as compared with 
1926 has increased by 45 per cent. Upon the Morden Extension, 
where the St. Helier Estate of the London County Council is 
rapidly developing, the volume of passengers has increased in 
the year by 23 per cent. The average receipt per passenger on 
the combined undertakings for the year 1927 is just under 2d., 
which is lower than the average receipt of any other post-war 
year, and our improved position is wholly attributable to the 
expansion of traffic and not to any increased charges thrown 
upon the public. If anything, in fact, our charges are slightly 
less than they were, for during the year we have completed 
the issue of weekly season tickets at all stations, and introduced 
additional cheap mid-day return tickets to encourage those who 
live in the outer suburbs to share more freely in the pleasures 
and attractions of the centre. 

London housing is also making rapid progress, and a re- 
distribution of the population is taking place, which is beneficial 
to the health and temper of the community as wel! as to the 
local transport agencies, While colonies are springing up on 
the outskirts of the County of London which must tend to 
relieve the overcrowded and drab central districts, and addi- 
tional high speed underground railways are urgently required 
to meet their needs. In 1927, 43,500 houses were added to 
London, and in the last five years almost 130,000 have been 
added, or accommodation for over 500,000 people, equivalent to 
a complete provincial city, such as, say, Sheffield or Leeds. 
Because the housing is scattered on the fringe of built-up 
London, we may fail to grasp its extent and importance. It is, 
indeed, startling to reflect that in five years a complete Sheffield 
or Leeds has been added to our Metropolis. I need little excuse 
for calling your attention to these demographic statistics when 
the continued progress in the volume and prosperity of our 
enterprise depends so vitally upon them. 

It is impossible to resist the temptation to look at the pre- 
liminary results for the current year. In the first six weeks, the 
traffic receipts of the common fund group of companies show an 
increase Of £162,700 over last year. It is an increase of 11 per 
cent. It is, of course, fallacious to draw an inference that such 
a rate of increase will be maintained throughout this year. Last 
our traffics, subject to the normal seasonal] fluctuations, steadily 
increased, so that the opening months of the winter 1927-28 
showed an advance of nearly 7 per cent. over the closing months 
of the winter 1926-27. This full advance is disclosed in the com- 
parisons which we are now making in our published weekly 
receipts, but we are also revealing some further advance and 
making all allowances, and particularly for new _ railways 
brought into full service) I feel that the results for the present 
year, unless e are overtaken by unforseeable misfortune, should 
show an advance upon those for the vear under review. I am 
compelled by the facts to be an optimist: in my case it is no 
longer a question of temper or disposition 

I am, however, glad to say that our relations with the other 
Railway Companies are good and friendly, and that it is our 
desire to co-operate with them where we are in contact with 


them. I trust that nothing will happen to mar this pleasant 
relationship. 
The Resolutions were carried unanimously 








YEAR OF RECORD 
BOVRIL SALES. 


Presiding at the Thirty-First Annual General Meeting of 
Bovril, Ltd., held on Tuesday, at Old Street, London, E.C., the 
Chairman, Sir George Lawson Johnston, said that the Bovril 
Australian Estates, some 9,000,000 acres in extent, were situated 
in Northern Australia, over 1,500 miles from a big city. 

The Argentine Estates of Bovril were only about one-eighth 
the size of the Australian farms, but carried more cattle. The 
difference was, of course, not that of pasturage alone, but of 
water, fencing, &c. The Australian land being leasehold, one 
could not afford to bore wells and generally develop water 
plant, &¢., as one could on freehold land. 

There were parts of Australia about which it was said that 
in time of drought the pasturage would just carry a goat, and 
when the rain came it drowned the animal. The recently 
reported break-up of the drought would come as a great relief 
to those who had retained a good part of their stock, as no 
country could revive more rapidly than Australia, once given 
rain. 

An American said to him that in England they had seven 
meals a day ; they would not have the time to spare for that 
in America. On being asked to give a list of the meals, he 
said, early tea, breakfast, Bovril at eleven, lunch, afternoon tea, 
dinner, and supper. 

In a Canadian city one was struck by the care taken to 
protect tramcar passengers from passing traffic. No motor-car 
going in the same direction as a tram might pass that tram if 
the tram was standing. He noticed that six years ago in Canada, 
and though it seemed to him a most necessary regulation for 
the public safety, it had not yet been adopted here. One was 
continually seeing tramcar passengers scattered by overtaking 
motor-cars, and one could not help feeling that many accidents 
must result. 

Undoubtedly Americans were well ahead in many things. 
For instance, he understood, by instalment buying, many of 
them had already spent most of next year’s income. 
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EACH YEAR 
we need 1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
te provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Inetitution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
YOUR 5/- WILL HELP US. 
OVER 61,600 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
THE EaRt OF HaRROWBY, GeorGE F. SHee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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vivid touch produces several impressions of a memorable 
colour and design. 
‘“Why should this Negro insolently stride 

Down the red noonday on such noiseless feet ? 

Piled in his barrow, tawnier than wheat, 

Lie heaps of smouldering daisies, sombre-eyed, 

Their copper petals shrivelled up with pride, 

Hot with a superfluity of heat, 

Like a great brazier borne along the street 

By captive leopards, black and burning pied."’ 
That is an adequate panel for ‘* August.”’ 


A FINE BIOGRAPHY 


Portrait of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. By iris BARRY. 
(Benn 15s 


[HE new art, as distinct from the mere writing, of biography 
has already produced some fascinating books. But it has 
given us none more delightful than this picture of one of 
the greatest ladies of the eighteenth century. Only the most 
delicate and discriminating taste could achieve what Miss 
Barry has done. Many pitfalls lie in wait for the writer 
of fact who employs in large measure the method of fiction. 
But Miss Barry has avoided them all, and presents us with 
an historical study that is more vital and charming than 
nine-tenths of even the best novels. Not only does Lady 
Montagu emerge from these pages clothed with real flesh 
and blood, but the whole background of her age glows with 
convincing life and colour. 

The book opens with a picture of Lady Mary Pierrepoint 
as a girl of seventeen. She is in rebellion. She has lost 
her mother, and her father, the future Duke of Kingston, 
insists on keeping her in seclusion in Nottinghamshire. The 
first hope of escape for Mary comes with the love of Edward 
Wortley Montagu—‘‘ that strange, self-contained, serious, 
powerful, and exasperating gentleman.’’ The long court- 
ship of Edward and Mary, with its frequent ruptures and 
its ultimate conclusion in an exciting chase and elopement, 
is described in a chapter of piquant comedy, punctuated, 
as is the book throughout, with extracts from Mary’s own 
letters. Mary does not actually love Edward, and she has 
a touch of twentieth-century independence, while Edward, 
though himself infatuated, wants unconditional surrender to 
his rights as a man. 

Once married, however, Edward is too busy with his 
own affairs to trouble much about his wife, who is content 
for a time to be exiled to rural domesticity. But in 1715 
political events impel Edward to settle in London, and life 
takes on for Mary a rosier hue. She is received at Court ; 
she meets the leaders of Society and literature, and herself 
makes some reputation as a versifier. Then Edward is 
sent as ambassador to Turkey. There are glorious days for 
Mary in Vienna and Constantinople—glorious because she 
knows how well she can turn her experiences to social 
account on coming home again. Nor are her expectations 
belied. She returns to find herself the lioness of the season 
—in favour with the King, the brightest star in the Prince 
of Wales’s Court, and the companion on equal terms of 
Walpole, Congreve, and Pope. The fact that from Con- 
stantinople she has brought home the idea of inoculation 
for smallpox adds to her reputation, and after the new 
treatment has been tried with success upon some prisoners 
from Newgate, the Prince of Wales’s children receive it. 

But Mary’s triumph is short lived. She has allowed 
Pope to enjoy peculiar intimacy with her, only to discard 
him in favour of Lord Hervey. Pope’s jealousy is aroused, 
and his pen whetted to biting innuendoes. Mary herself 
replies in satirical verse ; but Pope is merely stimulated to 
more devastating efforts. Mary calls in the aid of Grub 
Street hacks ; but the victory is to Pope. Mary has been 
too successful for other jealousy than his not to be kindled 
against her. There are plenty of people ready to believe 
the worst scandals rumoured of her. At the age of fifty, 
therefore, discredited and disheartened, she seeks a quiet 
life in Italy, but returns to London, on the death of her 
husband, to enjoy an Indian summer of happiness in the 
success of her daughter, Lady Bute, who seems to have 
attained the “ glory with tranquillity '' which she herself 
has always desired, but missed. 
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TRAVELLING PHILOSOPHERS 
Earth Girdled. By PAUL MoRAND. (Knopf. 12s. 6d.) 
Marching Spain. By V.S. PRITCHETT. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 
As Beggars Tramp through Spain. By CouNT and COUNTEss 
MALMIGNATI. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


THE mental apparatus of the average travelling philosopher 
is seldom so efficient or so up-to-date as the machinery and 
the modern facilities which have so considerably popularized 
the rdle during recent years. M. Morand is an exception. 
His eye is a powerful electric searchlight which focuses the 
world from a new angle. He travels easily, vividly, and 
rapidly. He does not hamper himself by attempting to cart 
along with him any load of home-accumulated ‘‘ wisdom,” 
but relies rather on the light equipment of an active, natural 
intelligence. However large the earth may have appeared 
to our sedentary ancestors, the modern world is a very small 
place. For our misconception of its size he blames the slow- 
ness of modern ships. He circumnavigates the earth in a 
brief survey of some hundred and fifty pages, reducing it to 
its true proportions. However pessimistic he may be about 
the future of that overcrowded and depressingly small body, 
he certainly ranks among the most amusing and alert of 
its circumnavigators. It is surprising how much he has 
managed to cram into such a short book. His eye is only 
for essentials, and he never allows his brilliant powers of 
description to run away with him. Through America, Japan, 
China, Manila, Borneo, Siam, India and back to Europe 
by the Suez Canal, he sustains his graphic interest; the 
acuteness of his perceptions and the soundness of his specu- 
lations on racial problems are unimpaired by the fact that 
he sees, feels, and writes with the nerves of a poet. His 
sense of humour is spontaneous and active. In these days 
of ‘‘ Black Laughter,’’ when the white man is represented to 
us by most writers as the dignified, uncomfortable butt of 
the mockery of the under-dog, it is refreshing to find a white 
man who has no difficulty in laughing back. M. Morand is 
not humiliated by the ancientness, the grandeur or the 
wisdom of the East. Indeed, he finds in it much to amuse 
him, though he never fails to convey the artistic significance 
of what he sees. Of course, much has been missed in this 
book which a more leisurely mode of travel might have 
afforded ; but nothing has been wasted. In such descrip- 
tions as that of the World’s Biggest Bar at the Shanghai 
Club, and that of the tropical fishes in the Aquarium at 
Manila, M. Morand is inimitable. ‘‘ Earth Girdled”’ has 
been well translated from the original, ‘‘ Rien que la Terre,” 
and pleasantly illustrated with woodcuts by Miss Helen 
Sainsbury. If M. Morand gives us a sense of the smallness 
of the earth, Mr. Pritchett in ‘‘ Marching Spain ’? does much 
to give us a sense of the infinity of Spain. His emotions 
are easily aroused but not very easily expended. He endears 
himself to us by the genial caprices which we have come to 
associate with the touring pedestrian. He is thrilled with 
excitement even by his preliminary ride to the station in 
the tube: ‘‘ A train fell screaming to rest beside us. We 
got in. We bombarded our way through three or four 
stations with all the crushing tons of London bearing upon 
us. We carved beneath it, drilled a trajectory like a fan- 
tastic shell, howling and gyrating through space.’’ Later 
on, in Spain, when with some qualms he conquers his 
pedestrian conscience so far as to accept a lift in a Ford, 
he finds the experience quite as hair-raising. Nevertheless, 
when Mr. Pritchett forgets to be so deliberately and con- 
sciously entertaining, his adventures are worth recounting 
and his descriptions are interesting. But his literary 
machinery is a little too ornate to be effective. 

Countess Malmignati’s book is more interesting. This 
charmingly irresponsible lady undertook, for a wager, to 
earn her living for a month by begging through Spanish 
villages in Arab disguise. Her chief interest was not sight- 
seeing but how to keep alive, which adds a dramatic interest 
to her narrative. 

To judge from the three books under our considera- 
tion, it seems that the excitement to be derived from travel 
depends far less on the mode of travel than the temperament 
of the traveller. M. Morand, as an ordinary first-class pas- 
senger, is more adventurous than the Malmignatis with their 
hair-breadth escapes from angry mobs, or Mr. Pritchett 
with his hair-raising velocity. 
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FACTS AND HOPES AND FEARS 


The Peace of Nations, By HUGH DALTON, M.P. (Routledge. 5s.) 


Olives of Endless Age. By HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD. (Harpers. 
10s. 6d.) 

The Day after To-morrow. By Sir PuHitip Gipps. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.) 


Mr. DaLTton’s book is *‘ a survey of international problems,” 
a detailed inquiry into the possibility of preserving peace and 
ensuring progress. Mr. Brailsford’s is ‘‘a study of this 
distracted world and its need of unity.”’ Sir Philip Gibbs's 
has as subtitle, ‘‘ What is going to happen to the world? ” 
At the end Mr. Dalton says that his book has been “a tale 
of facts and hopes and fears,’ and the same might be said 
of all three. And the hopes and fears revolve round one 
central fact, which looms in the mind of these three authors, 
as of all sensible men, that there can be no hope for this 
distracted world unless somehow or other peace can be 
ensured. Sir Philip gives us a bright, popular, wide, and 
rather superficial survey of the problem. Mr. Dalton and 
Mr. Brailsford provide much more solid meat, often tough 
enough to give the intellect beneficial exercise. 

These two belong to the same school of political medi- 
cine ; they look at the world, their patient, from the same 
angle, and their prescriptions often contain the same in- 
gredients, though not always in the same proportions. Both 
of them owe a good deal to M. Delaisi’s book about economic 
realities and political myths, that is to say, that they agree 
in holding that a fundamental cause of distraction in the 
international world is discord between the nationalist poli- 
tical and the international economic structures of our 
society. ‘* The political form of the world,’’ says Mr. Brails- 
ford, ‘‘ is a contradiction of economic good sense,’ and Mr. 
Dalton means the same thing when he says that ‘“‘ the world 
has grown too simall to hold, in peace, so many jealous, 
jostling, petty sovereigns.’’ The main problem, therefore, 
is to bring the political structure of the world into harmony 
with its economic realities. 

Both books are excellent contributions to the problem. 
Mr. Brailsford’s, as one expects, is admirably written, with 
a witty, bitter prelude in which he imagines Candide re- 
turned to earth and following Cunégonde through a twen- 
tieth-century Europe, which, like that of the eighteenth, 
is still the best of all possible worlds. As a guide, when 
Mr. Brailsford puts the telescope to his eye, he often fixes it 
upon a very distant future, and some of his suggestions are 
frankly ‘‘ utopian.’’ They are none the worse for that ; our 
only criticism is that sometimes the intermediate stages be- 
tween the harsh realities of to-day and the international 
millennium are not clearly envisaged. This is the last criti- 
cism which could be directed against Mr. Dalton. His eye 
is nearly always on the immediate future and his proposals 
severely ‘‘ practical.’ The difference of attitude is clearly 
shown with regard to the League of Nations. Mr. Dalton is 
fully aware of the imperfections and failings of the League, 
but his one object is to fashion it into an improved instru- 
ment of peace and progress. Again and again he returns 
to the League and proposes to use it first in one direction 
and then in another as such an instrument. But he is pre- 
pared to go slowly where haste is impolitic. He is, for in- 
stance, not exasperated because the League has not 
attempted to undo the injustices of the Peace Treaties and 
revise the map of Europe. On the contrary, he holds that 
‘there are quite definite forces making for the stability of 
the new map of Europe,”’ and that it ‘‘ is important to com- 
bat the idea that a revision of the existing frontiers in 
Europe is a necessary condition of future peace.'’ Mr. Brails- 
ford does not always take quite so detached a view. At 
first he shows signs of exasperation or at least impatience 
with the existing League, and he certainly underestimates 
the importance of international machinery for ‘‘ settling dis- 
putes.”’ It is, however, noticeable that, whenever he has to 
consider a practical international problem, he is forced to 
use the League or a League as the only possible instrument 
of peace. Indeed the man who wants to establish peace 
and unity in Europe, if he rejects the League at Geneva, 
immediately has to imagine another League somewhere else, 
in its first stages indistinguishable from Mr. Wilson's. 
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THE ILIAD 


The liad of Homer. The first twelve staves translaied into 
English by MAURICE HEWLETT. (The Cresset Press. 50s.) 


BLANK verse to be readable must fulfil two conditions. It 
must sound like poetry, and yet read as naturally and easily 
as good rhythmical prose. It must fulfil the conditions 
demanded of both verse and prose, sounding as attractive 
to the plain man who shuns verse in general as to the actual 
lover of poetry. Good blank verse is never laboured, stilted, 
or monotonous ; the mind of the reader is not continually 
jolted by unnatural inversions, or pulled up dully at the 
end of a line to ask itself whether it is worth while trying the 
next. ‘* End-stopt ’? verse or ‘‘run-on’’ verse, .it is all 
the same, the movement must be natural and easy-flowing, 
and the language at least of the character of fine prose. 
These are requirements realized by every reader of poetry, 
from a schoolboy to a college don, though with some of them 
the knowledge may be only subconscious. And because 
blank verse is so exacting, the majority of translations in it 
entirely fail. Now, this translation of the first twelve staves 
of the Iliad by Maurice Hewlett strikes the reviewer as being 
a remarkable achievement. As verse it is muscular, musical, 
and effortless ; sometimes sounding, indeed, as if written 
with actual inspiration and creative impulse—assets which 
most translators lack. It is difficult to select ; but nearly 
every page runs thus :— 
‘He cried, 

And the other turn’d to fly, but as he turned 

Odysseus shot the spear into his back 

Midway the shoulders and drave thro’ to the breast. 

Clanging he fell; Odysseus vaunted high, 

‘Ha, Sokos, horseman, son of Hippasos, 

Now thou art caught, and Death hath tript thee up, 

And thou hast not escap’d him! Ah, poor wretch, 

No father or mother to close thy empty eyes, 


But carrion crows to rend them, and thy shroud 
Their multitudinous wings.’ ” 


Or thus :— 


‘‘Over his shoulders a sword he cast, whereon 
Shone golden studs ; silver the sheath, with chains 
Of gold. And then he took his dedal shield, 
Mighty, which cover’d him, a beautiful shield 
With ten bronze hoops about it, and within 
Bosses of white tin—twenty of them—one 
Of cyanus midmost.”’ 

‘‘The surge and thunder of the Iliad! '’—it is a stock 
description. But, although the ‘‘ thunder”’ in this transla- 
tion may be rather intermittent, and the ‘“ surge’ fitful, 
there is, nevertheless, plenty of them ; while the total effect 
of the volume is little short of stupendous. Keats wrote a 
well-known sonnet in praise of Chapman’s Homer. Doubt- 
less if he could have read Maurice Hewlett's he would have 
written two. 

The faults are certainly rather obvious ; extreme natural- 
ness of manner tends to shed on paper many too-prosy, even 
dingy, half-lines, while the frequent use of such a universal 
dialect form as ‘‘a many” for ‘‘many”’ or ‘‘so many” 
seems quite indefensible ; but the reader will slur over, and 
go on. The volume includes an interesting preface by 
Lascelles Abercrombie, who tells us that Maurice Hewlett 
died before he quite completed the final revision. The volume, 
which is limited to 750 copies, is superbly printed and bound. 


HERBERT E. PALMER. 








To Book Collectors 


seeeeee 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 








Telegraphic and Telephones: 
Cable Address: (Strand) Central 1515. 
men, London, (Piccadilly) Gerrard 774 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 
A CHARMING pocket edition series is ‘‘ Constable’s Miscellany,” 
each volume 3s. 6d. Four volumes just published are: ‘t The 
Garden Party,’ by Katherine Mansfield ; ‘‘ Spiritual Adven- 
tures,’’ by Arthur Symons ; ‘‘ The Jews,”’ by Hilaire Belloc ; 
‘* What Is and What Might Be,’’ by Edmond Holmes. 

A new volume in ‘‘ The World’s Classics”’ is ‘‘ Five 
Restoration Tragedies,’ edited with an introduction by 
Bonamy Dobrée (Milford, 2s.). It contains Dryden’s ‘‘ All 
for Love,’ Otway’s ‘‘ Venice Preserv’d,’’ Southerne’s 
‘* Oroonoko,’’ Rowe’s ‘‘ The Fair Penitent,’’ and Addison's 
* Cate.” 

Messrs. Faber & Gwyer are publishing a valuable series 
of ** Facsimiles of Plays from the First Folio Shakespeare,” 
edited, with an Introduction, by Dr. Dover Wilson, and a list 
of modern readings, at the very reasonable price of 6s. per 
volume. The first four volumes now published are ‘ The 
Tempest,” *‘ Twelfth Night,’ ‘‘ Coriolanus,’’ and ‘‘ Macbeth.” 

The Golden Cockerell Press publish a beautifully printed 
reprint of Earle’s ‘‘ Micro-cosmographie,’’ edited by Gwen- 
dolen Murphy (25s.). 

A new volume in the translations of Stendhal, being pub- 
lished by Chatto & Windus, is ‘‘On Love” (7s. 6d.). The 
translation is by Vyvyan Holland. 

‘ Schiggi-Schiggi,”’ by Fritz Strauss (Hutchinson, 18s.), 
is a travel book describing adventures in Bolivia. 

In ** Rossell Island *’ (Cambridge University Press, 18s.) 
W. E. Armstrong, who was assistant Anthropologist to the 
Government of Papua, has written an ethnological study of 
the island. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Cornish Miner. By A. K. HAMILTON JENKIN, M.A. (Allen & 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

It is impossible in a brief notice to give an adequate idea 
of the deep interest and, indeed, fascination of this book. 
Mr. Jenkins has gone to the original sources, and has pro- 
duced a book of genuine historical importance upon a theme 
which is rich in interest both for the student and for the 
general reader. The history both of the Cornish mines and 
of the Cornish miners is extremely varied and picturesque. 
The records go back for two thousand years. The industry 
has always been subject to extreme fluctuations of fortune. 
The demand for tin varies as social habits change. When 
pewter is in demand, the mines flourish ; when earthenware 
comes in they suffer. Even so, the natives of China may 
take to burning tin leaf before their idols, and so the natives 
of Cornwall prosper again. Then science steps in, and with 
the new machinery new seams of copper are discovered, and 
an age of vast prosperity in the first half of the nineteenth 
century is inaugurated. The tinners, meanwhile, continue to 
be a race apart. They look upon the mines as the peasants 
in other parts of England look upon the great squire and the 
landlord. They seldom strike. They are the most savage 
of wreckers, and as time goes on the most devout of 
Wesleyans. They endure great suffering stoically. For 
when copper was introduced from abroad, the British 
industry almost collapsed, and the Cornish mine was known 
to most tourists as a derelict slag heap rusting to decay. In 
the past few years, however, tin has once more been found 
beneath the copper, and, with new methods of mining, it is 
probable that the industry is entering upon another lease of 
vigorous prosperity. Mr. Jenkins tells the story, whose 
interest it is impossible to summarize, with great ability and 
skill. 

. . * 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia, Edited by DAviID PATRICK and 
WILLIAM GEDDIE. Vol. X.—Teinds to Zyrians. (Chambers. 
20s. 

The advance of scientific knowledge in various direc- 
tions is well illustrated in this concluding volume of 
‘‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ Mr. R. W. Weightman devot- 
ing fifteen columns to Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless 
Telephony, and Professor W. D. Halliburton five columns to 
Vitamins. In the previous edition Sir R. W. Philip treated 
tuberculosis under Tubercle ; now the subjects are treated 
separately, Tuberculosis alone occupying seven columns. 
Perhaps the longest article in the volume is that by Mr. 
L. G. Robinson on the World War, which extends to thirty- 
eight columns, and contains useful summaries of events 
on each front at the end of each year. Another long impor- 
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tant article is that on Trade Unions by Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, who brings his subject down to the Trade Union 
Act of last year, and includes several tables of statistics. 
Articles on Tutankhamen (Miss M. A. Murray), Ur (Mr. 
C. L. Woolley), and Zionism (Mr. A. M. Hyamson) show that 
the editors have kept well abreast of current events; and 
this extremely desirable feature in a work of constant refer- 
ence is strongly emphasized by the number of recent authori- 
ties cited in the bibliographies appended to the principal 
articles. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS. 


FRIEDRICH ScHoRR, the baritone, makes his debut on the 
gramophone with the famous monologue of Sachs in the 
Second act of the ‘‘ Meistersinger’”’ (12-in. record. D1351. 
6s. 6d.). He is accompanied by the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under Dr. Blech. He sings very finely. A charm- 
ing vocal record is one on which Elsie Suddaby, soprano, 
sings ‘‘O sleep, why dost thou leave me?’ from Handel's 
‘* Semele,’’ which was recently revived with such success 
at Cambridge. On the other side is another beautiful Handel 
air, ‘‘ Let the bright Seraphim,’’ from ‘‘ Samson’ (12-in. 
record. (C1437. 4s. 6d.). 

Sir Edgar Elgar conducts the London Symphony 
Orchestra, playing his own tuneful Bavarian Dances, Op. 27, 
Nos. 1 and 2 (12-in. record. D1367. 6s. 6d.), a very good 
orchestral record. 

The best instrumental record is undoubtedly one on 
which the famous Wanda Landowska plays two harpsichord 
solos, Mozart’s Turkish March and Handel’s Harmonious 
Blacksmith 10-in. record. DA860. 6s.). Mme. Landowska 
might have given us a less hackneyed work of Handel, but 
the record shows her mastery of the harpsichord. The tone 
is good, though not quite as good as in some of the H.M.V. 
harpsjchord records of Mrs. Woodhouse. Rachmaninoff, the 
composer, appears as a brilliant pianist in Kreisler’s Leibes- 
freud (10-in. record. DA786. 6s.), though here again a 
better choice of music might well have been made. Marjorie 
Hayward plays Elgar’s ‘In Hammersbach *’ and Hubay’s 
‘‘Le Luther de Cremone ’’ intermezzo on the violin (10-in. 
record. B2511. 4s.), and Dr. Alcock plays on the organ an 
interesting Interlude of Guilmant and a less interesting 
Idylle of Faulkes and a Reverie of Lemare (12-in. record. 
C1376. 4s. 6d.). 

BELTONA RECORDS. 

Tue following are 2s. 6d. Beltona records: ‘‘ The Little Irish 
Girl’ and ‘*‘O Little Head of Curls,’’ sung by Nora Finn, 
contralto (1280); ‘‘ The Beadle o’ th’ Kirk” and ‘ The 
Inversnecky Barber,’’ sung by Harry Gordon, baritone 
(1296) ; ‘‘My Boy Tammie” and ‘ The Lass 0’ Gowrie,” 
duets by Renee McCulloch and Elliot Dobie (1230) ; ‘* The 
Whispering Pines of Nevada’’ and ‘“* Moonlight and You,” 
sung by John Roberts, baritone (1323) ; ‘‘ I'd Love to Meet 
that Old Sweetheart of Mine,’’ Frank Lawton, and ‘‘ Here 
am I Broken-hearted,’’ Sidney Pennington (1325) ; ‘‘ Light of 
Foot’? and ‘‘With Sword and Lance,’’ marches by Scots 
Guards Band (1327); ‘‘ Here am I Broken-hearted*’ and 
‘© A Red-roofed Chalet,’’ foxtrots, Virginia Dance Orchestra 
(1321) ; ‘‘ In a Street of Chinese Lanterns” and “ Persian 
Rosebud,” foxtrots, Palm Beach Players (1315) ; ‘‘ Whisper- 
ing Pines of Nevada’’ and ‘‘ Persian Rosebud,"’ waltz and 
foxtrot, Palm Beach Players (1318). 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 
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REFORMED INNS, 


A SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS 
AND HOTELS managed by the PgopLe’s REFRESH- 

MENT House Association, Ltp. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193, Regent St., W.1. 





INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British 

Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. Perfect Sanita- 

tion; fireproof floors; Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, breakfast, 

and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. Telegrams: 
** Bookcraft, London.” 


Museum, Hart Street, 








EDUCATION AL. 





SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts. (Co- 
situation in First Garden City, individual time- 
tables, self-government, usual school examinations, preparation for the 
Universities. Boarding houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies; 
vegetarian diet. Montessori and Junior House for children 3—10 years. Particu- 
lars apply to Principal, H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). 


ST. CHRISTOPHER 
Educational). Healthy 





CATERHAM SCHOO’. (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MoTTRAM. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply 
Secretary, 31, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 


to the School 





A SOUND EDUCATION for your boy, preparatory to Public 

School, assured at Marlborough House School, Reading. 

Careful supervision, class rooms, airy 
gymnasium, swimming ground. A _ few 
summer Term. 

Moderate inclusive fees. 

Write for Prospectus and 
STANLEY, M.A. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WENDOVER, 
BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 12. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


liberal table, 
bath, fine 


healthy 
sports 


dormitories, 
vacancies for 


fuller particulars to the Headmaster, E. S. 








A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 


STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


HIGHLY-QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. Special 
System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate family life. 
Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus and Government 
Inspectors’ Report, and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, to the Secretary 
to the Governors. 





INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—High Ground on 





sdsc ef moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: Herren T. Nietp, M.A. 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 
R. WILLIAMS ” SCHOOL, Dolgelly, N, Wales. Endowed 


1711. Boarding School for Girls. Headmistress: Miss E. C. Nightingale, 


M.A. 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLBGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
37, Lansdown Road, Bedford. 








LITERARY. 





Books on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,000 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books. First Editions. 
Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Books 


purchased.—_FOYLES, 121-128, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 





to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learning. 


[EARN 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13F, Victoria Street, S.W. 





YPEWRITING, 10d, per 1,000; prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 





OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers, 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. Patterms free. 


—James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED. 





METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF FULHAM. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 
HE FULHAM BOROUGH COUNCIL require the services of 


a Library Assistant in Grade B of the Council’s Service. The commenc- 
ing basic salary will be £100 per annum, afterwards rising, subject to satis- 
factory service, by £10 annually to a maximum of £140 per annum, with the 
addition of a fluctuating bonus amounting at the present time to £88 2s., 
making a total commencing remuneration of £188 2s. per annum. 

Preference will be given to candidates who have had some experience in 
Public Library work. 

Form of application and further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. Applications to reach the Town Clerk by Wednesday, 
March 7th, 1928, endorsed “ Library Assistant,’? accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials. 

WILFRED TOWNEND, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Fulham, S.W.6. 


February 15th, 1928. 





U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER, desires to appoint to the 
Office of Warden of a women students’ hostel a lady who can also act 
as an assistant i 
to the Secretary. 


librarian in the College Library. Particulars on application 





XFORD GRADUATE, experienced Publishing, Reading, 

Preparing for Press, is looking for advisory or sub-editorial work on 
periodical of popular, professional, literary or trade description.—Write Box 
10870, Rays, Cecil Court, W.C.2. 





CITY OF SHEFFIELD PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


CATALOGUING ASSISTANTS, 








HE LIBRARIES COMMITTEE invite applications for two 
vacancies for Cataloguing Assistants (Grade E.III), at a commencing 


salary of £230, rising by £10 per annum to a maximum of £260 per annum in 
this grade, 

Essential qualifications for the appointment are: 
Association Certificates in Classification and Cataloguing; practical experience 
in Dewey and in Cataloguing methods; and training in modern municipal 
library practice. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, 
returned by Saturday, March 10th, 1928. 


Possession of Library 


and must be 


J. P. LAMB, Chief Librarian, 
Reference Library, 


Surrey Street, Sheffield. 








PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 





LECTURE on ‘‘ COLONIAL DEFENCE ” will be given by 

MAJOR GORDON MACREADY, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Committee of Imperial Defence, at the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on THURSDAY, MARCH 
Ist, at 5 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Major-General Sir Granville Ryrie, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., High Commissioner for =, Commonwealth of Australia. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICK 


EDWIS TDELLER, Academic Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


LECTURE on ‘* THE DEVELOPMENT OF MECHANISA- 

TION ” will be given by MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN BURNETT- 
STUART, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Commanding Third Division), at 
UNIVERSITY COLL EGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on THURSDAY, 
MARCH sth, ¢ = 2. The Chair wil be taken by General Sir George 
Milne, G.C.B.. , D.S.O., Chief of Imperial General Staff. 

ADMISSION FREE,” WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 








A PUBLIC MEETING 
on the 
OUTLAWRY OF WAR 
Large Meeting House Friend’s House, Euston Road, N.W.I. 
Wednesday, February 29th, 8 p.m. 
Speakers : 


Chairman, Lord Parmoor 
Professors Gilbert Murray and P. J. Noel Baker. 














REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT, LINDSEY HALL, THE MALL, 
NOTTING HILL GATE. Dr. Walter Walsh. Sunday, at 11. 





OCIETY OF FRIENDS 
Road, N.W.1. SUNDAY, 
Speaker: Joan M. Fry. 


(Quakers), 
6.30 p.m.: 


Friends House, Euston 
“The Individual and the World.” 





RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall St., 

1928. Professor FOSTER WATSON, D.Litt., 
Tuesday, February 28th—** St. Paul’s School.” 
Wednesday, February 29th—* Charterhouse School” and “ Merchant Taylors’ 


School.’ 
Thursday, Meech ist—** Christ’s Hospital ” (Blue Coat School). 
Friday, March 2nd—** Westminster School.” 
LECTURES FREE; and begin at 6 o’clock p.m. 


E.C.2. Hilary Term. 


will lecture on 








A Specimen Copy of 
THE NATION & ATHENZUM 


will be sent to any address on application to the Publisher. 
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THE WEEK 
BONUS—AMERICAN 


ERVOUSNESS in Stock Exchange markets was fairly 
Neviaent until the declaration by Courtaulds of a final 

dividend of 17} per cent., tax free, making 25 per 
cent., tax free, for the year, against 22} per cent., and a 
share bonus of 100 per cent. on the ordinary shares. The 
news leaked out after six o’clock on Tuesday night, and 
dealings in the “‘ street ’? went on past eight o’clock. On 
Wednesday the whole industrial market recovered its 
cheerfulness, and artificial silk shares in particular were 
buoyant. The directors of Courtaulds can always be relied 
on to keep the secret of their dividend policy, but the fact 
that the market had no idea whether the Courtauld report 
would be good or bad merely shows up the background 
of pernicious ignorance with which investment in indus- 
trial markets on the Stock Exchange is perforce carried on. 
In New York the leaders of industry meet bankers and 
brokers almost daily in frank conversation, which is cor- 
rected or confirmed by the publication of quarterly 
accounts. What would happen if a broker were to meet 
Mr. Samuel Courtauld at lunch and raise the question of 
artificial silk prospects? The silence would be felt in 
Throgmorton Street. 


COURTAULDS’ 


oa * * 


Certain interests appear anxious to discredit the report 
of the Celanese Corporation of America. The fall in the 
price of the shares in a short period from 22 to 16 certainly 
suggests bear operations. The report and accounts, if they 
are fairly considered, give evidence of remarkable progress. 
For the year 1927 net income before deducting deprecia- 
tion, taxes, interest on bonds and reserves was $4,036,388, 
against $1,458,517 for 1926. The amount available for 
dividends were $8,116,958, out of which were paid 7 per 
cent. current and all arrears of interest (5} per cent.) on 
the participating preferred stock. The surplus to carry 
forward, subject to the 1 per cent. participating dividend 
just declared on the preferred stock, is $1,631,790 on 
1,000,000 common shares of no par value. This is no mean 
performance on the old plant. The enlarged plant which 
will double the present capacity for the production of 
celanese will start operations in March next. The Company 
has turned over to the Celluloid Corporation, which it 
acquired last year, the manufacture of non-inflammable 
film and non-inflammable celluloid (used in the splinterless 
glass industry). The Celluloid Corporation is at present 
erecting a plant for a production of 10,000 Ibs. of cellulose 
acetate for this purpose. The market seems to have been 
disappointed at the absence of a common share dividend 
on American Celanese, but it should not have long to wait. 


* * * 


Home railways have not yet attracted the attention 
they deserve. On how many sound industrial shares could 
vields be obtained equal to those shown on the following 
railway ordinary stocks? 


Market 1927 Yield. 
Price Div. £2 s. d. 
L.M.S. 71 xd. 43% 6 13 10 
G.W. 993xd. 7% 70 8 
Southern Def. 33ixd 2% 519 5 


The market prices are those current at the time of writing 
after deducting the accrued dividends—L.M.S., 2} per 
cent.; G.W., 41 per cent.; and Southern, 2 per cent. The 
return to the 1925 rate of dividend in the case of Great 
Western was unexpected; it will be seen that, relative to 
L.M.S. and Southern. Great Western is still undervalued. 
When the market realizes that the Railway Bills for road 
running powers are likely to pass the House of Commons— 
let us hone with the amended powers to close down branch 
railwav lines where road services are efficiently onerated— 
it will begin to discount in the case of L.M.S., Southern, 
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and L.N.E. a return to the 1925 dividends. The next 
table shows the highest and lowest prices of the ordinary 
stocks and the dividends paid since 1925 :— 


Def. Pref. 
1925 : L.M.S. G.W Southern L.N.E. 
Dividend 6% 7 33% 5% 
Highest 1023 1114 45 1-16 863 
Lowest me 70 98} 388 33 
1926 : 
Dividend 3% 30/ 13% 4% 
Highest 783 92 463 633 
Lowest 693 82 41} 48 
1927 : 
Dividend 43% TO 2% 3% 
Highest 793 973 45} 564 
Lowest 66} 83 343 35 


It will be seen that current market prices after deducting 
dividends—L.M.S., 71; Great Western, 99}; Southern De- 
ferred, 334; and L. & N.E. Deferred, 38—are well below 
the highest levels recorded in 1925. 


* * * 


The oil share market suddenly took heart this week 
and, as the supply of shares on the market was limited, 
prices showed a sharp recovery. Compared with a few 
weeks ago Shell Transport is 10s. higher at 4 9-16, and 
Burmah 20s. higher at 43. This is one of the occasions 
when the Stock Exchange acts rightly on instinct and not 
on facts. The report of a settlement of the price-cutting 
war in India, which had appeared in the Sunday papers, 
appears to have been incorrect or at least premature. Mr. 
Debenham, a director of the Royal Dutch-Shell group, is, 
however, in New York discussing the possibility of a com- 
promise with the Standard Oil interests. We believe that 
a settlement will be reached because both sides are anxious 
to save their faces. This would interest chiefly the Shell 
and Burmah companies which control 70 per cent. of the 
Indian market, but it is quite possible that the Stock Ex- 
change is right to follow its instinct that the oil situation 
has improved. American crude oil production is still fall- 
ing because the natural decline in the flush producing wells 
of the Greater Seminole Area, Oklahoma, has not been 
made good as a result of the restriction agreement on new 
drilling. The output of West Texas, which is potentially 
enormous, can only increase gradually with the extension 
of pipeline facilities. In California a move is being made 
to restrict production on the instigation of the Governor, 
who has taken a strong line on the waste of natural gas. 
It should, however, be remembered that apart from a 
4 cent rise in gasolene prices in America there has been no 
improvement in oil companies’ earnings, and that this year 
may be as bad as last year from the point of view of profits. 

+ ca * 


On the vexed question of Ordinary Shares versus 
Fixed Interest Securities as long term investments, Mr. 
Coutts, at the general meeting of the Provident Mutual 
Assurance Association, stated clearly the position of insur- 
ance companies. They believed, he said, that the ordinary 
stocks of conservatively. managed British public utility 
companies were from the point of view of security and of 
ultimate interest return more satisfactory investments than 
many fixed interest securities; but they kept before them 
the primary purpose their funds were intended to serve, 
which was to enable them to meet their liabilities over many 
years hence. The bulk of their investments were, there- 
fore, in the form of securities redeemable at a fixed rate 
and at a fixed price. That is the insurance company’s 
cardinal investment point. The Provident Mutual Assur- 
ance Association distinguished itself by ending a quinquen- 
nial valuation period with the transaction of a record 
amount of new business—no less than 70 per cent. in excess 
of that for the preceding year—and declaring a bonus on 
whole life policies of 45s. and 50s. per cent. (against 25s. 
per cent. five years ago), and of 40s. per cent. on endow- 
ment assurances. 













